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plaining the protracted silence of Mr. Coolidge 
on the matter of another term. Some of them 
find that he has definitely put himself out of the June 
running and that as a man of granite he feels no 
further explanation necessary. 
Others find that he is hedging, 
creeping up on Kansas City 
from the rear. A number believe 
that he has concealed a political 
trump up his sleeve, and will 
play it only at the critical mo- 
ment. One explanation is as 
good or bad as another, and the 
public is left to take its choice. 
It is evident, however, that 
the cry of “Draft Coolidge!” is being worked to the 
limit in States where delegates to the Republican 
convention are ‘not definitely committed to others. 
It is further evident that every time Charles D. 
Hilles of New York or Master William Hale 
Thompson of Chicago or any other of the political 
gentry raises his voice to announce that “Coolidge 
will run” he is inadvertently aiming an insult at the 
President. He is questioning the sincerity of the 





P oesinge: writers are taking turns at ex- 








President’s definitely expressed wishes. In these cir- 
cumstances it is surprising that Mr. Coolidge does 
not rise in wrath to grind his haranguers under the 
official rubber heel. What explains his silence? 
Having said that one guess is as good or bad as 
another we shall guess that Mr. Coolidge is indeed 
playing a shrewd game of cards. We believe it is a 
game which favors the candidacy of Herbert Hoover. 
If the President remains an enigma until the week of 
the Kansas City convention, and announces then 
that under no circumstance or condition will he 
accept the Republican nomination, he will leave a 
great number of uninstructed delegates without a 
candidate. Those who had hoped to vote for him will 
have to look for another. Their eyes cannot in 
sincerity turn to Mr. Lowden or Vice President 
Dawes, who have run contrary to the President on 
the question of farm relief and in other matters, nor 
to such favorite sons as Senator Curtis or Senator 
Willis, but to Mr. Hoover, who has pledged himself 
to “carry forward ... the great objectives of 
President Coolidge’s policies.” This is only a con- 
jecture, but it is not contrary to the facts in the 
matter. Let it be a contribution to the patchwork of 
guesses with which the White House is being quilted. 
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A Report Which Does Not Satisfy 


NMOVED by the protests which greeted its 
first report, the Naval Court of Inquiry inves- 
tigating the S-¢ disaster has met again in Washing- 
ton and reaffirmed its original findings. Under its 
decision Lieut. Commander John S. Baylis of the 
Paulding and the late Lieut. Commander Roy K. 
Jones of the submarine are held jointly responsible 
for the accident. Two men, one of them dead, are 
blamed for a disaster of which the primary cause 
appears to have been a lack of codperation between 
government departments. There remains on the 
part of the uninitiated an unquenchable conviction 
that responsibility should rest rather with the 
Treasury Department, which directs the activities 
of the Coast Guard, and the Navy Department, 
which has the Submarine Service in charge. A sav- 
ing of official faces has been accomplished at the 
expense of two young officers. 

The search for responsibility may end here, but 
the lesson of the S-¢ tragedy must go farther. 
Coéperation between the Coast Guard and Sub- 
marine Service has already been established, but 
even this is not enough. As has been recommended 
by both the Court of Inquiry and the President of 
the United States, there must be a study of sub- 
marines, salvage devices, and safety fittings to 
insure the provision of additional safeguards. Nor 
is it enough that this study be conducted by a com- 
mittee of Congress. It must be undertaken by a 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical, civilian board. The plan 
of Congress to deal with the matter in its own sweet 
way has not yet been put into legislation, and there 
is still time for changing it. It is the job of the 
Senate to nullify its resolution providing a Con- 
gressional investigation, and to substitute for it a 
bill authorizing an impartial examination of the 
facts by skilled technicians. The public, prone to 
forget, must remember the S-¢ long enough to see 
this accomplished. 


Barriers for the Little Brown Brother 


a to restrict immigration into the United 
States from countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are pending now in both Houses of Congress. 
In the hearings of the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration there seems to be a wide diversity of opinion 
as to what should be done with them. As might 
be expected, the Department of Labor favors re- 
striction of the influx from Mexico, and even the 
establishment of a quota basis for other Latin Ameri- 
can republics. Secretary Davis has broached a plan 
to accomplish this end. But the State Department, 
thinking not so much of labor conditions in this 
country as of international relations, stands against 
such a move. Its position is frankly at odds with 
its silence in 1924 when quota restrictions were 





imposed upon the Japanese, but has much to rec- 
ommend it. Secretary Kellogg declares that for 
forty years the United States has been striving to 
establish better relations with Latin America, and 
argues that now, when its efforts are bearing fruit, 
the imposition of immigration restrictions would 
create serious misunderstanding. Admitting that 
Mexican immigration creates a labor problem in the 
Southwest, he thinks, nevertheless, that restriction 
from that direction is inadvisable. The Interior 
Department joins with the State Department be- 
cause it finds Mexican labor necessary to the carry- 
ing out of government reclamation projects. The 
Department of Agriculture takes the same side be- 
cause it considers Mexican labor invaluable to the 
farmers and ranchers of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas. The result is an impasse. 

As Tue INDEPENDENT has already pointed out, 
the Mexican who crosses the Rio Grande north- 
ward is not necessarily a settler. Often as not, he is 
a migratory laborer who will eventually drift back 
to his own country. If he shows no proclivity for 
settling and for Americanization it may not be 
necessary to place him under a quota law. As for 
other Latin Americans, they are not coming to this 
country in sufficient numbers to cause alarm. A 
quota law would not cut their number appreciably 
at present, and ‘might cause needless aggravation 
to Latin American Governments. 

If Secretary Davis can produce facts to prove 
that the Mexican is a settler and a dangerous com- 
petitor to American labor, restriction should be 
imposed at the Rio Grande. Under present cir- 
cumstances, however, it should not be extended 
beyond Mexico. 


Proving the League Pudding 


HE League of Nations has not been long in dis- 

covering that the smuggling of machine guns 
from Italy into Hungary is a matter to be handled 
with gloves. The five cars intercepted at the railway 
station of St. Gotthard on New Year’s Day and 
found laden with a strange kind of farm machinery 
have freighted a minor diplomatic crisis into the 
affairs of Central Europe. The guns, unfortunately 
or not, have been reduced to scrap iron. A pile of 
metal and the crisis remain. They are important 
because they involve directly the prestige and au- 
thority of the League. : 

Hungary has given various explanations as to the 
destination of the guns. First they were on their way 
to Czechoslovakia, then Poland, then Roumania, 
then Soviet Russia. They were going almost any- 
where except to Hungary, for shipment of arms to 
Austria and Hungary was forbidden by the Treaty 
of Trianon. But the Little Entente — Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia — asks to be shown. 
Backed by France, it protests that the treaty has 
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been violated and demands an investigation. Hun- 
gary, supported by Italy, has protested in turn that 
no investigation is needed. It has been tentatively 
agreed that a commission composed half of civilians 
and half of military experts shall look into the mat- 
ter, meeting on Hungarian soil, and that it shall 
report to the League Council at its next session, 
which falls in June. 

The authority of the League is at stake because 
since September, 1927, the League has taken over 
the work of the Allied Military Control Commission, 
which was intrusted with the regulation of the mili- 
tary establishments of the defeated powers. If the 
League is unable to cope with the matter, or if 
its right to investigate is not recognized by all 
concerned, it will prove itself a poor crutch for con- 
valescing Europe. In that event it will have increas- 
ing difficulty in enforcing the military restrictions 
placed upon Germany. The St. Gotthard incident 
is a new test to show whether the League is the 
regulator of diplomatic Europe or only a piece of 
decorative machinery. Little wonder that League 
diplomats are meeting it with delicacy. 


Mr. Hays Suffers Amnesia 


giro gael or not, Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana is on the way to boiling 
the Republican party in oil. The fact that $260,000 
in Liberty bonds, believed to have come from the 
profits of the Continental Trading Company, was 
contributed by Harry F. Sinclair to the campaign 
deficit of 1920 makes a decidedly sizzling noise on 
the eve of another national campaign. That $100,- 
000 of this was returned by the party does not alter 
matters in any way. The contribution would not 
sound so ominous were it not that Will H. Hays, 
former chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and Postmaster-General in the Cabinet of 
President Harding, finds his memory playing tricks 
on him in his testimony before the Senate investi- 
gators. On March 22, 1924, Mr. Hays reported that 
the total contribution of Sinclair to the deficit 
could not possibly be more than $75,000. On 
March 1, 1928, he appeared before the Public Lands 
Committee armed against Senator Walsh with a 
prepared statement in which he admitted that the 
total was more than three times this amount. When 
Mr. Hays begins to lose his memory the public be- 
gins to lose confidence. 

Mr. Hays insists, however, that in accepting the 
bonds from Sinclair he had no clue to their source 
and no knowledge whatsoever of the existence, let 
alone the transactions, of the Continental Trading 
Company. This is reasonable enough, for few men, 
especially in the field of politics, are accustomed to 
look a gift horse in the mouth. Mr. Walsh must as- 
certain now what knowledge, if any, other Republi- 
can party leaders had of the Continental deal and 


the fraudulent practices of Sinclair. Out of fairness 
he must not stop at this. He must find out whether 
or not Sinclair subscribed to the deficit of the Demo- 
cratic party, and submit the leaders of his own 
party to an inquisition no less searching than that 
to which he has subjected Mr. Hays. Democratic 
leaders are not without a reputation for horse trad- 
ing. Even now they are trading Jesse Jones of 
Texas a political convention in return for his con- 
tributions to past campaigns. It is possible that they 
have also done business with Harry F. Sinclair. 


The Truth but Not the Whole Truth 


HE propensity of journalistic authors for ex- 

travagant statements is frequently misleading to 
the public. It is particularly so when, as in the case 
of Miss Katherine Mayo, they present facts which 
are essentially true, but select them and arrange 
them in such a way as to give a wrong impression of 
the whole. M. K. Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore 
arrive at this conclusion with some vehemence in 
their comment, reprinted recently in the Living Age, 
on Miss Mayo’s “Mother India.” “The book is 
without doubt untruthful,” writes Dr. Gandhi, “be 
the facts stated ever so truthful. If I open out and 
describe with punctilious care all the stench exuded 
from the drains of London and say, ‘Behold Lon- 
don,’ my facts will be incapable of challenge, but my 
judgment will be rightly condemned as a travesty of 
truth. Miss Mayo’s book is nothing better, nothing 
else.” This is a serious indictment. 

But when an author writes, as Hugh Walpole says 
of Marie Corelli, “with her pen between her teeth,” 
a production of this kind is almost sure to result. 
Enthusiasm destroys all sense of fairness. Some- 
times, when enthusiasm is lacking, knowledge that 
a warped viewpoint will arouse comment and make a 
“best seller” takes its place. Miss Mayo is unfair to 
India in “Mother India,” and she was unfair to the 
American administration of the Philippines in her 
“Isles of Fear.” Upton Sinclair, provided with some- 
thing to say but overburdened with a desire to say it 
emphatically, comes to this end when he attacks the 
American newspapers in “The Brass Check.” Two 
recent volumes on current events in Nicaragua illus- 
trate the same failing. In one of them Henry L. 
Stimson presents the attitude of the conservative 
Administration. In the other Rafael de Nogales ex- 
presses the viewpoint of a radical anti-American. 
Somewhere between the two is the truth, but the 
average reader, coming into possession of only one 
of them, never learns this. 

Sometimes a book of this kind has deep social or 
political effects. Mr. Sinclair’s “The Jungle,” though 
undoubtedly an exaggeration, brought necessary 
reform in the packing industry. A more striking 
example is “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which, if it did 
not bring on the Civil War, at least crystallized 
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antislavery sentiment in the North. Often a book of 
extravagances obscures rather than clarifies issues. 
Who is able to cull the truth about the Russian 
Revolution and the Soviet Government from the 
mass of literature, both capitalistic and anticapital- 
ist, which has been written on the subject? 

The matter of highly partisan and misleading 
books is not one for dogmatic criticism. It is impos- 
sible to say, “Let us have no more of them,” or 
“This is pernicious.” We can only ask that writers 
be guided by their consciences rather than a desire 
for publicity, and that the public read always with 
an eye to the sources from which information comes. 


Mr. Walsh Is Willing 


N j ORE vigorous at sixty-eight than many a man 

at forty, Senator Walsh of Montana enters 
the race for the Democratic Presidential nomination 
with a precipitancy which menaces the candidacy of 
Governor Smith. He has not the advantage of com- 
ing from a key State in national politics, such as New 
York or Ohio, but his activity in the oil investiga- 


tion, which has kept him for five years in the public . 


eye, more than offsets this deficiency. His decision to 
enter the primaries in California, Wisconsin, and 
South Dakota is not so surprising in itself as in the 
fact that he enters with the indorsement of William 
G. McAdoo, who, by a strange political anomaly, 
retains a position of prestige in the Democratic party, 
notwithstanding the fiasco of 1924. 

‘Senator Walsh, wrapped in the shreds of the 
perennial McAdoo strength, steps to the fore as a 
Catholic and a dry. Governor Smith stands before 
the voters as a Catholic and a wet. When they are 
placed in opposition to one another the religious 
issue cancels out, and the prohibition issue remains 
as their outstanding political point of difference. It 
is a good thing that the religious issue should be 
obliterated. It is pleasing to find that the McAdoo 
faction will oppose Smith, not on the ground of his 
religious faith, but on the direct question of pro- 
hibition. Had Mr. McAdoo chosen, as was antici- 
pated, to throw his weight to Meredith of Iowa, the 
situation would have been otherwise. Now there can 
be a show-down without the complication of a 
Catholic facing a Protestant. The Democrats of 
California, Wisconsin, and South Dakota may cast 
aside religious bias, and their choice between Gov- 
ernor Smith and Senator Walsh will be an indication 
of their stand on the wet-dry controversy. 

But where, it may be asked, does Senator Jim 
Reed enter into the matter? What of the barnstorm- 
ing district attorney from Missouri? As an answer it 
may be said that Mr. Reed enters into the matter 
not at all; that when his inflammatory oratory is 
expended on the West coast he will have blackened 
a field here and there, but only burned off the stubble 
for the planting of other candidates. 





Swallowing Jonah Neat 


OR those who wish to take their Old Testament 

stories straight the Rev. Dr. Ambrose John 
Wilson, lecturer at Queens College, Oxford, has 
done an extensive piece of research into the habits 
and dimensions of whales. In the current number of 
the Princeton Theological Review he concludes that a 
whale might easily have swallowed Jonah, and that 
scholars are justified in swallowing the story. If Dr. 
Wilson’s testimony is to be credited a good-sized 
prophet was nothing more than a throat lozenge for 
a discriminating whale. Furthermore, the interior 
architecture of a whale could provide a commodious 
cell for one fortunate enough to navigate the gullet, 
and after a sojourn of reasonable length an occupant 
might well be vomited to freedom. Dr. Wilson cites 
facts and figures to justify his contention. 

“The great fish in question,” reports Dr. Wilson, 
“would be the sperm whale or cachalot, the species 
which inhabits the southern waters where Jonah 
was voyaging. It attains a very large size and may 
measure from fifty to seventy to eighty feet.” 

Having settled the matter of dimensions, Dr. 
Wilson refers his readers to two cases of man- 
swallowing cachalots in comparatively recent times. 
In one of them an American seaman, Jenkins by 
name, takes the place of Jonah. Jenkins was engaged 
with a party of whalers in harpooning a cachalot, 
and the cachalot, resenting this annoyance, bit the 
small boat in two. In doing so it disposed of Jenkins 
at a gulp, but soon regurgitated and spewed him out 
in the wreckage. The incident is recorded in the issue 
of the Boston Post Boy for October 4, 1771. In the 
other case James Bartley of the whaling ship Star 
of the East is the protagonist. Like Jenkins he was 
approaching a whale in a small boat. The boat ap- 
proached too near and was overturned by a blow 
from the whale’s tail. Bartley was swallowed as he 
struggled in the water, but two days later, when the 
whale had been killed, he was discovered alive in the 
animal’s interior. For two weeks Bartley was a rav- 
ing maniac, but at the end of that time he recovered 
completely. He had been bleached a deadly white by 
the gastric juices, and this distinction he carried 
with him to the end of his life. The story is told by 
Sir Francis Fox, who gives the date of as 1891. 

Dr. Wilson’s article may be justified on the ground 
that it satisfies the doubts of Dr. Wilson and the 
Fundamentalist group, but it does not rank high as a 
contribution to theology. After all, it makes very 
little difference to Christianity whether Jonah was 
swallowed by a whale in actuality or only in the 
imagination of some ancient writer. It is a good 
story — and so are the stories of Jenkins and Bart- 
ley — and men may take it as literally as they please. 
But whatever the dimensions of a whale’s mouth or 
the tendency for regurgitation in cachalots, it does 
not make or unmake a religion. 
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- Our Duties in Nicaragua 


T& landing of United States forces at 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, in August, 1926, the 
subsequent enforcement of Marine rule, and 
the arbitrary establishment of Adolfo Diaz, minion 
of the American State Department, as President of 
Nicaragua, were disappointments to those who ex- 
pected from Washington a minimum of interference 
in Latin American affairs. They bore certain resem- 
blances to dollar diplomacy. If they were not that, 
they were carried on with a poverty of diplomatic 
finesse which threw into relief their less fortunate 
aspect. THE INDEPENDENT opposed them, pointed 
out their inconsistencies, and joined in protest 
against them. Since May, 1927, however, American 
policy toward Nicaragua has taken a new turn, and 
even though it commits us to further interference in 
the internal affairs of that country there is no course 
but to follow it through to a finish. Meeting with 
representatives of both Liberal and Conservative 
factions in Nicaragua in that month, Col. Henry L. 
Stimson persuaded the.contending Nicaraguans to 
lay down their arms and to codperate in preparing 
for a peaceful Presidential election in the autumn of 
1928. The election, it was determined, should be 
supervised by the United States. In a conference 
with General Moncada, Liberal general, at Tipitapa 
Bridge on May 11 the bargain was sealed. Brig. Gen. 
Frank R. McCoy was subsequently put forward as 
supervisor of elections. The Marines, entering be- 
tween the armies of the Liberals and Conservatives, 
received their arms. The Nicaraguans, with the ex- 
ception of General Sandino, a Liberal leader, volun- 
tarily surrendered their guns and munitions. Sandino 
refused to comply, and the American forces, possi- 
bly from a desire not to appear overbearing, did not 
immediately coerce him into doing so. As a result, 
United States Marines are now conducting guerrilla 
warfare against Sandino in the mountain strong- 
holds along the Honduran border. 

Since it has been agreed by responsible Nicara- 
guan leaders on both sides that the United States 
shall maintain order and supervise the election it is 
her duty, even her obligation, to put down the 
armed resistance of Sandino. The man may pose as a 
patriot, may be hailed as such by Latin Americans 
who are traditionally hostile to any interference on 
the part of the United States, but in reality he is a 
trouble maker condemned alike by the United 
States and the majority of his own countrymen. 
Criticisms of the Marine operations against him are, 
in the light of present circumstances, carping and 
ill-advised. If the United States is to carry out her 
side of the agreement, she must see to it that the 
Nicaraguans, including Sandino, carry out theirs. 

But while the pursuit of Sandino occupies by far 
the larger part of press reports from Managua, a 


second difficulty, less spectacular but even more im- 
portant, is entering into the matter. The Nicaraguan 
Legislature is gagging over the election law proposed 
by General McCoy. This law, which makes General 
McCoy director of elections and provides him with 
wide powers of supervision, is held by a number of 
Nicaraguan leaders to be unconstitutional and in 
complete violation of Nicaraguan sovereignty. The 
Nicaraguan constitution provides that “It shall be 
the duty of Congress to regulate the votes and judge 
and declare elections of President and Vice President 
of the Republic, and to elect these officers in the way 
provided by the Constitution.” The Nicaraguan 
Senate has approved, with the backing of President 
Diaz, the McCoy election law. The House of Depu- 
ties has rejected it and sought to substitute a bill by 
which General McCoy is made little more than an 
observer. Within the last week the Senate has re- 
considered the matter and introduced a law differing 
but little from the original. It must be submitted 
now to the House, where the chances of its meet- 
ing with the approval of the deputies are in doubt. 

It is significant, however, that among the present 
opponents of the McCoy law are Conservatives 
who, if they followed the commitments of their 
party, would favor it, and that some of the Liberals 
who opposed it most strenuously at first are now 
remaining silent. This seems to indicate that the 
Conservatives, foreseeing sure defeat under a fair 
election, are attempting as a last resort to save 
themselves by escaping American control. 

Indeed, it appears that the Liberals, who will 
present a ticket headed by that quasi-Liberal Gen- 
eral Moncada, have the advantage. In the 1924 
election the coalition ticket, headed by the Liberal 
Dr. Juan B. Sacasa and the Conservative Dr. 
Carlos Solorzano, was elected by a 20,000 majority 
over Emiliano Chamorro, the ultra-Conservative 
candidate. And a majority of 20,000 in a country 
where the total vote does not exceed 75,000 is noth- 
ing short of a landslide. General Moncada, with the 
Liberals and the more liberal of the Conservatives 
behind him, might well exceed this majority in the 
next election. It is easy to see why Chamorro and 
his Conservative followers are worried over their 
chances of success. 

Amid the complications of Nicaraguan politics 
the United States, perhaps wrong in her entrance 
into the matter, but certainly right in her insistence 
that having given commitments she shall carry them 
out, is doing what she can to insure a fair election. 
It is imperative that since the State Department has 
secured the consent of both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives the Marines see to it that an honest election is 
held. It is equally important that when an orderly 
election has been conducted the United States shall 
show her good faith by withdrawing her forces at the 
earliest moment. It will be a relief to many, both at 
home and abroad, when the affair is ended. 
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Colonel Stimson Goes to Manila 


By Walter Robb 


when Harding sent him to Manila in 1921, 

Col. Henry L. Stimson of New York has been 
appointed Governor-General of the Philippine 
Islands. A stupendous blunder has thus been made. 
The question naturally arises, What were the reasons 
back of his appointment? This is not to gainsay 
Colonel Stimson’s qualifications for the post at 
Manila. They are patent, and in themselves they 
constitute a disturb- 


S IXTY-ONE years old, as old as General Wood 


across the Pacific into the daily headlines of the 
homeland papers. They create the atmosphere of 
the play; and on a stage all too small for them, with 
properties all too tawdry and meagre, they strut 
their valiant parts, bow to the echoing applause, 
bundle up their notices, and make for the big-time 

circuits. 
It is not decrying Colonel Stimson’s ability to 
say that it will be either idly or mischievously 
employed in Manila. 








ing element. Colonel 
Stimson is qualified 
for the Ambassador- 
ship to the Court of 
St. James’s; he would 
lend lustre to the 
Supreme Bench, shed 
brilliance upon the 
most eminent Cab- 
inet. But all reasons 
for his appointment 
must be sought for 


Col. Henry L. Stimson, new Governor-General of the 
Philippines, arrived in Manila on March 1. His coming was 
the signal for a friendly demonstration, but as he takes up his 
duties there are those who doubt that the Administration has 
made a wise choice in so far as the welfare of the Islands 
is concerned. Among them is Mr. Robb, a resident of the 
Philippines for twenty-one years. Formerly supervisor of 
schools, for the past eight years he has been Philippine cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Daily News. While the Editors 
are not entirely in accord with his opinion that Colonel Stim- 
son’s appointment was a “‘ blunder,” they publish this article 

as the view of an observer intimate with the situation 


The job is simply not 
big enough for him; 
yet he must make it 
appear big by doing 
little, unspectacular 
things in a big, spec- 
tacular way. He is a 
man of public repute 
throughout the world; 
his party now reigns 
in America: the beni- 
son of its blessing 
may fall upon him 





in the United States, 





since none exists in 

the archipelago he is to govern. His appointment, 
therefore, is nothing more nor less than a toss of 
the dice in the play preliminary to the Presiden- 
tial election. 

No other interpretation may be made in Manila 
of the President’s action, confirmed by the Senate. 
But it is not supposed that the President acted 
independently: he does not choose to be a candidate 
to succeed himself in 1928, so he has put himself, in 
such matters, in the service of the men who are 
mapping the home field for victory. At least tem- 
porarily, these men want Colonel Stimson to be in 
Manila, and to Manila he has been sent. He is a 
regular Republican, a stalwart. Elderly as he is, and 
retired from popular notice as he was in the steady 
pursuit during more than a decade of his lucrative 
law practice, it merely required the junket to 
Nicaragua to bring him into the public eye again 
and bring back the old zest for the front-page notice. 
Like many another old-stager, he was reluctantly, 
but finally, persuaded that he had at least one more 
trick in his bag: that he could go to Manila and 
turn it and get a hand. 

Men of his native talents and peculiar eminence 
do not go out to Manila to bury themselves alive in 
the prosaic and wearying discharge of their ordinary 
public duties, chiefly confined to the administration 
of an annual budget of $36,000,000. They go to 
Manila to shine, and their light is thrown back 


in the next conven- 
tion, or the next after, or he may return to the 
Cabinet. Can he do anything, under the circum- 
stances, with the welfare of the Islands alone in 
view? Hardly. Practically speaking, the next Presi- 
dential campaign is on now; it is with a view to the 
exigencies and opportunities of that campaign that 
everything must be done. 


TIMSON is so prominent, at least in the quieter 
and more effective leadership of his party, 
that he may be considered only as a political selec- 
tion. The Democrats will so consider him, and the 
Republicans know it. He, too, knows it. Such is the 
situation imposed upon the Philippines, where 
nothing had happened to prepare public opinion to 
receive it: in reality the President’s action has very 
much the aspect and much of the actual effect of 
a rebel triumph in a Latin republic. A Philippine 
political party, whose emissaries were in the United 
States at the time the appointment was made, is 
now preparing to make the appointment the means 
of rehabilitating itself in public power. These 
emissaries conferred with Colonel Stimson just 
prior to the announcement of the appointment, 
and they immediately congratulated the President 
upon making it, adding congratulations to the 
candidate upon his acceptance, pledging him their 
support and, thereby and incidentally, making 
him their man. 
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In the eyes of their opponents, Colonel Stimson 
will arrive in Manila with the Osmefia-Quezon 
mantle on his shoulders. Perhaps the President 
did not intend this or anticipate it, but Senator 
Osmefia and Senate President Quezon certainly did: 
they were in America for no other purpose than to 
bring about just such a coup d’éat and effect a 
change tantamount to a new administration. Amer- 
ica, then, to an unwonted degree, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, stands aligned today in the Philippines 
with a local political party; and she is plunged 
into the turmoil of the next insular elections, 
falling in June. 


eo this predicament, which America has 
experienced before, General Wood patiently ex- 
tricated her. Appointed Governor-General over the 
Islands October 15, 1921, he found them ruled by 
the Osmefia tyranny — a kind of Oriental Fascismo. 
His Cabinet, metamorphosed into a Council of 
State, was dominated by the legislative members 
thereof, Osmefia and Quezon. His chairmanship 
of this Council was perfunctory; the will of Osmeifia 
prevailed at first, and, when Quezon turned the 
tables on Osmefia in 1923, at the lift of Quezon’s 
finger the Cabinet resigned in a body. Promotions 
in the civil service, above salaries of $1,500, only 
followed upon action by the Council, and favoritism 
and nepotism were a public shame. Vacancies on the 
bench were filled from party lists; the courts were 
cowed into a startling humility. 

Wood’s task, for nearly six years, was to correct 
this condition and demonstrate to the people that it 
did not function in their interest, that the so-called 
“popular participation” in the Government was a 
political figure of speech. He found that the organic 
act, which had been much obscured by local legis- 
lation designed to nullify it, really rested in his 
hands all executive authority — with due appeal 
to the President provided. Tardily, with his eyes 
fully opened, he began to exercise this authority: 
America once more stood aloof from local political 
parties. Osmefia and Quezon were definitely re- 
moved from the executive field in the Government; 
the Opposition accepted the situation, approved it 
openly, and the public was so much inclined to 
stand with Wood that he found it constantly easier 
to deny repeated requests from Osmefia for a recon- 
sideration and a compromise. 

His health was the price Wood paid, but he was 
never invited to go home, and he was too proud to 
ask the privilege of a vacation. Finally, on May 11, 
1927, he did sail for home, fatally ill, dying when he 
reached Boston. There are nearly seventy laws on 
the Philippine statutes, infringing executive au- 
thority defined in the organic act provided by the 
Congress of the United States under its power “to 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territories,” which Wood negatived by ignoring 


or letting it be known that he would ignore them 
unless his will should be followed. These laws are 
still on the books; they may be revived and en- 
forced; much political hope centers around the 
possibility that they may be. 

During nearly all the time that Wood was Gov- 
ernor-General, Eugene A. Gilmore, appointed to the 
Philippine service from the University of Wis- 
consin, was the insular Vice Governor and Secretary 
of Public Instruction: a post he filled with increasing 
distinction. From Harvard, a lawyer by profession, 
he had been a professor of law and had written 
legal textbooks. A man of no great public reputation, 
his career not having thrown him into the limelight, 
as a man of genuine erudition and upright con- 
science he was found to possess surprising executive 
ability when at last put to the test. During his long 
apprenticeship under General Wood — and no other 
American ever had the advantage of like training — 
he came to realize the truth that real difficulties in 
the Philippines have a social basis and dissolve un- 
der the influence of good will and good breeding. 

On the evening of May 11, 1927, when Wood’s 
steamer was three miles out from the Philippines, 
by provision of the organic act Gilmore became 
acting Governor-General of the Islands; and when 
Wood died and the interregnum began, Gilmore, 
upon termination of the period of mourning, took 
up his official residence at Malacafiang and began 
coping with the Legislature, in session from July 15 
until November 10. Trimmed by judicial exercise 
of the veto, excellent and abundant products came 
forth. Not many new laws, but amendments, im- 
provements. Many acts were in behalf of public 
health and education, and in education emphasis 
was shifted” toward agricultural and vocational 
training. Ocean ports, too, long neglected, where 
cargoes are lifted for shipment to America, were 
amply provided for in bonds to be sold in the 
United States. 


ILMORE, submitting the budget, had cau- 
tioned the Legislature to preserve the cash 
reserve, about $3,500,000; but in the face of the 
approaching elections this warning went unheeded. 
Experienced with Legislatures, he had expected such 
action, and when he blue-penciled item after item 
he had the press with him. At the beginning of the 
session he had announced what ought to be done 
for the welfare of the Islands: plain Yankee princi- 
ples, — thrift, industry, self-reliance, — an adequate 
government made up of men and women individ- 
ually adequate to their own duties and responsi- 
bilities. At the end of the legislative session, opposing 
leaders eulogized Gilmore from the floor; they 
included the acting president of the Senate, and 
the speaker of the House. Although the Manila 


' press is ordinarily rabidly partisan, it uttered noth- 


ing but praise of Gilmore’s personal attributes and 
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official conduct. America, her sovereignty over the 
Islands and attitude toward them, was no longer the 
object of patriotic fire, and there was but little 
spirit in the customary resolution in favor of inde- 
pendence. There were issues, quite enough of them 
for the impending campaign, but they were all local; 
the mud-slinging was not to involve America. 


W Nock existed, challenging a Hector’s blade? 
Nothing. The Philippines are at profound 
peace, the marts of the world, especially the marts 
of the homeland, hungry for their products. Their 
annual overseas commerce approaches the maximum 
value in its history and excels the past in actual 
volume. Bank deposits are large, the excessive inter- 
est rates are bound to be lowered, and capital, 
derived from the soil, is being reinvested in the soil 
and in agricultural improvements. This principal 
industry, farming, was never more flourishing. The 
schools are teaching two million children, and teach- 
ers, after twenty years of service, are retiring on 
modest pensions. The system of roads and bridges 
advances; even the constabulary agrees at last 
with the governor of Sulu and the non-Christian 
tribes bureau that roads and bridges making settled 
communities possible and linking them with the 
means of succor when attacked by outlaws are the 
easy solution of the troubles in Moroland. Public- 
health conditions may always be bettered, certainly 
in the tropics, but they were never more favorable 
in the Philippines than at present; there isn’t an 
epidemic of any kind among men or animals. 
There isn’t a phase of public affairs in the Philip- 
pines at all calling for such services as Colonel 
Stimson might render the Islands when he should 
become really acquainted with their little needs. 
In the single talent the job does require — personal 
experience on the ground — he is wholly lacking. For 
a time, it is true, he was Taft’s Secretary of War, 
nominally at the head of Philippine affairs, but the 
work relating to the Islands was done, as it always is 
done, by the Bureau of Insular Affairs created by 
act of Congress for that specific purpose and manned 
with an experienced staff. And then he had, in the 
summer of 1926, five weeks of yachting and fishing 
and flying about in the Philippines, capped with 
some confidential conferences with Senator Osmefia, 
who succeeded so well in “selling” him the parlia- 
mentary plan which afterwards appeared in his 
article in Foreign Affairs, that General Wood, 
unwilling in any way to make his visit unhappy, 
ceased to discuss the Philippines with him at all. 
Will he now invoke the parliamentary plan? No 
one knows. Will he reject his own opinion and 
follow Wood’s? No one knows. There has, in effect, 
as I have explained, been a coup d’état in the 
Philippines, and people are waiting for the new 
captain of their fates to declare himself. He must do 
something great, and in the grand manner of the 


political advertiser. But he will be hard pressed to 
find materials for his purpose: the Islands no longer 
present anything remotely resembling a “problem.” 

Government over the Philippines, an unincor- 
porated territory, may be likened to a manufactory 
of some considerable size. It is engaged daily in the 
manufacture of public administration — everything 
centering in the manager’s office, that of the Gov- 
ernor-General. If a justice of the peace in a town 
a thousand miles from Manila is to be fired, the 
Governor must do it, and he must likewise appoint 
his successor. Such are the remote and tedious 
ramifications of the system, and the Governor’s 
job, properly, is to put in a good day’s work every 
day, sifting petty complaints and keeping the plant 
running. Wood had the machinery running quite 
smoothly, after everyone learned who was boss, 
and it became even more effective under Gilmore. 
Everything that had been running well was let 
alone. Things that hadn’t been running so well were 
examined, repaired, and put running. There was 
no need of a change. 

What will explain the appointment, then? That is 
readily answered. Secondarily, what is conceived 
to be the party’s interests at home, but primarily 
the fact that the President, whether he realizes it 
or not, has been victimized — shall we say? — by 
the bureaucracy built up around the Philippines 
in the War Department. It is vital to this bu- 
reaucracy to have the Philippines appear in a 
magnified light, and it always contrives to have 
them appear that way. Outside the bureaucracy 
and the friends it has, chiefly on the Atlantic sea- 
board, so much ignorance about the Philippines 
prevails even in Washington that perhaps no one 
realized that no change in the governorship should 
be made. The bureaucracy, however, having in 
view the four years after Coolidge shall have re- 
tired from the White House, knew that for its in- 
terests a change was essential. Gilmore doesn’t 
belong to it, and he was rapidly making such a 
record as might even induce a Democratic Presi- 
dent to keep him in the job. As a result, the Presi- 
dent having many other things to occupy his mind, 
the Stimson appointment went through automati- 
cally and without opposition. 


0 perenne and Quezon must have smiled when 
the announcement was made. They had no real 
complaint against Gilmore, and they made none. But 
they watched and waited and hoped and schemed, 
and at last their cake was baked and cut for them, 
and they had their reward. Now they are sure of the 
insular election at least, and it would not be sur- 
prising were they to have everything back in their 
own hands soon, with Wood’s administration erased 
from the record. Wouldn’t that resuscitate the 
problem, now breathing its last? Certainly. What is 
Wood’s report to Harding (Continued opp. page 264) 
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Detroit. Charons on a Modern Styx 
By F. L. Smith, Jr, 


Y present dwelling overlooks the northern 
M reaches of the Detroit River, and from 
its front windows the following little 
drama can be observed almost any afternoon: 
Promptly at 4.30 a fast, rakish-looking motor boat 
puts out from a shack on the river front and speeds 
for the Canadian shore at forty miles an hour. The 
man at the wheel, for this is a strictly one-man affair, 
never deviates a degree from his course, day after 
day, week after week, month after month — year 
after year, for all I know. Five minutes finds him 
moored to the wharf of a certain 


the ratio of blind pigs to the residents of Detroit is as 
one to one hundred: one to one hundred and fifty if 
you would be conservative. When the demise of the 
Ontario Temperance Act was officially signalized 
last June by the opening of the government liquor 
dispensaries, I suggested that there would be no un- 
seemly demonstrations or ribald festivities, and that 
the measure upon which Premier Ferguson staked 
his political fortunes was in no sense dependent for 
its success’ upon the codperation of American visi- 
tors. Shortly before the inaugural day, D. B. Hanna, 

chairman of the Ontario 





warehouse on the Canadian 
side, whence rowboats with 
outboard motors, sailing skiffs, 
and even canoes clear for all 
parts of the world with aston- 
ishing frequency. Such frail 
craft generally complete their 


Tampico, and the West Indies 
within several hours and re- 
turn for another load of good 
cheer to be delivered to some 
other port halfway round the 
globe. It is one of the miracles 
of shipping. 

My friend in the motor boat 





Writing from first-hand observa- 
tion as a resident of Detroit, Mr. 
Smith of the Detroit Saturday 
Night believes that “the fourth 
largest city suffers not at all under 
the burden of prohibition, and were 
it linked to the Ontario vineyard by 
a pipe line, Federally sanctioned, it 
is doubtful whether the inhabitants 
would enjoy greater alcoholic bless- 
ings than they do now.” The reason 
for this lies almost solely in the 
hands of those resourceful and en- 
terprising young men who “go 
down to the Ontario docks in speed 

boats” 


Liquor Control Commission, 
issued a dismal pronounce- 
ment to the effect that 
liquor could not be purchased 
without a permit, and that 
such credentials would be un- 
available for one-day tourists. 

As a matter of fact, the 
opening of the dispensaries 
was in every respect quite as 
staid and dignified an occasion 
as the chairman of the Liquor 
Control Commission could 
have possibly desired. Evening 
of the first day revealed -no 
Ontario bastiles bulging with 








swiftly stows his cargo with 

the assistance of the warehouse roustabout, and hav- 
ing settled with those higher up, for this particular 
branch of foreign trade involves payment in cash, 
casts off his lines and opens the throttle for home. 
He is never pursued on the high seas nor awaited 
ashore by minions of the law for, being a shrewd cap- 
tain, he has arranged things. His daily business re- 
quires about twenty minutes and never varies from 
the 4.30 schedule. The game has jts rules, I gather, 
and as long as the skipper in question adheres to the 
designated sailing time, no harm will befall him. At 
least, it has not yet. 

Just how many more young men trying to get 
along by dint of a speed boat, an abundance of 
nerve, and connections over the international bound- 
ary ply the Detroit River daily, I cannot say; but 
they are legion. Of necessity they must be, for upon 
them devolves the amazing task of purveying to the 
fourth largest city in the republic. The keepers of 
the local archives show some hesitancy in committing 
themselves as to the precise number of illicit taverns 
in Detroit, but visiting statisticians have submitted 
estimates varying from ten to fifteen thousand. In 
other words, on the basis of a 1,500,000 population, 


unruly celebrants. The few pil- 
grims from Detroit who crossed to the border cities in 
the face of Mr. Hanna’s edict discovered that tourist 
permits for the purchase of bottled goods were not 
to be had. As for the residents of the province, they 
simply waited their turns at the Liquor Commis- 
sion’s outposts, paid the cashier, and quietly retired 
to their homes. 


HORTLY after Ontario emerged from her ten- 
year drought, Mr. Hanna relented and let it be 
known that tourists from the States might obtain 
purchase permits from the Liquor Commission. This 
was in no sense an invitation to the thirsty or a bid 
for American patronage, but merely by way of re- 
lieving any doubt in the minds of those across the 
border as to the visiting consumer’s status: a friendly 
gesture, if you will. It was, however, received with 
negligible enthusiasm. Journalistic visions of the 
great American migration to Ontario failed to ma- 
terialize, and at this writing still await fulfillment. 
The answer, I believe, may be divined from rather 
obvious circumstances. To begin with, the enter- 
prising young men who afford extralegal transporta- 
tion facilities between the shores of Volsteadism and 
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the warehouses on the Canadian river front enjoy 
certain advantages, geographical and otherwise, 
which exceed by far those of most other smuggling 
or freebooting fraternities. Compared to the De- 
troit rivermen, the rum-running brotherhood of the 
Atlantic seaboard represents an oppressed and down- 
trodden branch of the service. The latter find them- 
selves compelled to operate over long distances and 
stormy seas, whereas the former have neither a 
twelve-mile limit nor turbulent waters to hinder 
them. Generally speaking, the importers on the De- 
troit River merely commute from shore to shore. 


HE practice, prevalent in many parts of the 

country, of “cutting,” “needling,” and otherwise 
maltreating the stuff that cheers is not followed to 
any appreciable extent in the Detroit sector for the 
simple reason that it is quite unnecessary. The On- 
tario Temperance Act, even before its repeal, in no 
wise restrained the activities of the distilleries im- 
mediately across from Detroit as long as they con- 
fined themselves solely to export trade outside the 
province. Consequently, the rivermen were able to 
supply their customers with bottled goods of un- 
questioned merit when the demand first arose in 
1918, and except in isolated instances the standard 
has never been lowered. The opening of liquor dis- 
pensaries in the border cities last June necessitated 
keeping more elaborate and varied stocks of drink- 
ables on hand than ever before, which has, in mys- 
terious ways, worked to the mutual advantage of the 
young men in speed boats and their clients on the 
American side of the river. 

In brief, the fourth largest’ city suffers not at all 
under the burden of prohibition, and were it linked 
to the Ontario vineyard by a pipe line, Federally 
sanctioned, it is doubtful whether the inhabitants 
would enjoy greater alcoholic blessings than they do 
now. With ten or fifteen thousand taverns operating 
merrily despite the combined efforts of the Treasury 
Department, the Department of Justice, the local 
constabulary, the sheriff’s men, and lay hawk- 
shaws, Detroit need not and does not gaze longingly 
upon its neighbors over the international boundary. 

When the right of American visitors to patronize 
the Ontario dispensaries became definitely estab- 
lished last June, occasional scouts crossed the border 
to investigate. They were not many, and the results 
of their surveys appear to be far from heartening. I 
have before me, for example, the report of a thirsting 
Detroiter who journeyed to the border cities unac- 
companied and alone for the express purpose of 
observing first-hand the workings of Premier Fergu- 
son’s crowning achievement. The wares of the Liquor 
Commission, while considerably less costly than 
American importations, are not conspicuously inex- 
pensive by any means; and when combined with the 
levy for a purchase permit and the price of suitable 
accommodations — the Ontario law requires that 








drinking be done in private domiciles — the outlay 
involved in this sort of excursion becomes impres- 
sive. Herewith is the gentleman’s expense account: 





ita i st een key eh Ris $5.00 
ener 2.00 
OCC RONG. oasis ein eicecesads cobes'eeees 4.50 
NR iE ah Lee it ohukien wan egos 1,00 
TRIO LETTE RT LE 2,00 

ey er ee $14.50 


This obviously represents de /uxe entertainment, 
the cost of which might be materially reduced by 
the selection of less exotic vintages and humbler ac- 
commodations. But even with the most rigorous econ- 
omy, a lonely American in the border cities would 
find it extremely trying to disport himself alcoholi- 
cally on much less than $8.00. 

No sooner had the Ontario Temperance Act gone 
down to defeat than there began a frenzied organi- 
zation of clubs in the border cities for the accommo- 
dation of American visitors. The majority of these, 
however, are but sad memories. Some were wildcat 
affairs pure and simple, engineered by Wallingfords 
from both sides of the international boundary. 
Others met disaster at the hands of the authorities 
who swooped down, pillaged the locker rooms, and 
issued orders to close shop, for under the regulations 
of the Liquor Control Commission, storage space 
does not constitute a legal domicile. 


A the end of the fiscal year in October, the Fergu- 
son Government emerged with a surplus of 
$287,990, the first instance in which Ontario has 
shown a favorable balance sheet in years. From June 
1, when the Liquor Control Commission began op- 
eration to October 31, the province has received ap- 
proximately $3,300,000 from liquor sales: $500,000 

of this total from purchase-permit fees, and the re- 
maining $2,800,000 in actual bottled-goods profits. 
In addition, the Ferguson administration wiped out 
last year’s deficit of $812,140 and paid off $3,007,000 
of the provincial debt. 

The American visitor has yet to make himself 
evident as a factor of any great consequence in the 
affairs of the Ontario Liquor Control Commission. 
Government control across the border has reached 
its highly remunerative status solely by virtue of in- 
ternal patronage, and were the proceeds from the 
American tourist trade stricken from the ledger, it is 
unlikely that the receipts of the Ferguson Govern- 
ment would be very appreciably diminished. An in- 
ternational bridge from Detroit to the border cities 
is now under construction; the course of a traffic 
tunnel beneath the river bed has already been laid. 
Perhaps it will be a different story in years to come. 
Meanwhile, there is no place like home, thanks to 
the young men who go down to the Ontario docks in 
speed boats. 
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CASTLES 
FROM THE AIR 


These Mediaeval Castles Are as 
Solid as the Swedish Soil on 
Which They Were Built, 
but from the Air They 
Assume the Splendid 
Impermanence 
of Fancy 


ONE OF THE CIRCULAR BASTIONS OF VADSTENA 

CASTLE ON THE SHORES OF LAKE VETTERN. IT 

WAS HERE THAT SAINT BRIDGET, SWEDEN'S JOAN 
OF ARC, LIVED IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


BELOW, THE MAGNIFICENT OEREBRO CASTLE IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCE OF NERKE, ONCE THE 
SEAT OF KING GUSTAVUS VASA. AN INDUSTRY 


AND HANDICRAFT EXPOSITION WILL BE. HELD 
HERE THIS SUMMER 





THE INDEPENDENT 


THE CENTURIES-OLD WALLS OF 
SOEFDEBORG CASTLE IN SOUTH- 
ERN SWEDEN REFUSE TO AP- 
PEAR STARTLED AT THE DRONE 
OF THE AIRPLANE’S MOTOR. 
NOR CAN THE SHADOW OF 
WINGS DISTURB THE SERENITY 
OF THE GARDENS 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
OF THE SOUTHERN SWEDISH 
ESTATES, THAT OF TROLLE- 
HOLM, DATING FROM THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES. THE 
MOAT, PICTURED ON THE SEC- 
OND PAGE FOLLOWING, COM- 
PLETELY SURROUNDING THE 
CASTLE, CANNOT BE SEEN IN 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH 
WAS TAKEN FROM ONE END 
OF THE GARDENS 





ALMOST A COMMUNITY IN 
ITSELF IS BOSJOEKLOSTER. THIS 
VIEW FROM A_ PASSENGER 
“PLANE REVEALS THE CASTLE 
PROPER, THE CHAPEL, SERVICE 
BUILDINGS, AND STABLES COM- 
PLETELY INCLOSING THE 
SQUARE PAVED COURTYARD. 
THIS ESTATE IS A TYPICAL 
EXAMPLE OF THE TRUEST IN 
BALTIC ARCHITECTURE 


THE STATELY TROLLENAES 
CASTLE IN THE SOUTH OF 
SWEDEN IS FAMOUS AS A SPOT 
WHERE THE BARONS OF SCANIA 
STILL GATHER FOR THE HUNTS 
AND THE FEASTS THAT ARE A 
PART OF THE NOBLE TRADITION 
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A FORMER SWEDISH VERDUN 

ON THE WESTERN COAST. THE 

RUINS OF BOHUS FORTRESS AND 

THE ROYAL CITADEL NEAR redon 

GOTHENBURG HAVE NEVER bassat 
BEEN RESTORED 
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Why the Fighting Ambassador Resigned © 


EHIND the res- 
ignation of Dr. 
Honorio Pueyr- 

redon as Argentine Am- 
bassador to Washington 
and head of the Argen- 
tine delegation to the 
recently adjourned Sixth 
International Confer- 
ence of American States 
lies more than met the 


By Catherine Hackett 


The greatest surprise of the Havana Conference was 
the resignation of Argentina's Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Honorio Pueyrredon, over the delegates’ refusal 
to include a clause in the new treaty pledging the 
Pan-American Union against artificial commerce 
barriers. His stand was accepted as a direct slap at 
the Republican tariff, a political gesture made with 
both eyes on Buenos Aires. But there was more to it 
than that. The author, after investigations at the 
Department of Agriculture and in other official 
sources, tells a story which is scarcely in accord with 


delegation and a large 
part of the American 
press seized upon this as 
an attack on the United 
States tariff, animated 
by the desire to see these 
tariff walls razed for the 
benefit of Argentina. 
But the text of the 
Pueyrredon amendment 
stated simply that “the 
signatory states shall 


eye in the press reports 
from Havana. The los- 
ing fight which he waged 


our Government's frequent pledges of ‘equality for all 
the Americas” 


work for the suppression 
of unjust obstructions 
and excessive artificial 








for the inclusion of an 
economic clause in the 
preamble to the new Pan-American Union conven- 
tion was the continuation of a long struggle, as 
Ambassador to Washington, to have the Pan- 
American Union exercise its good offices for the re- 
moval of what he considered unjust obstructions to 
the trade between his own country and the United 
States. These obstructions were not high tariffs, but 
arbitrary prohibitions against specific imports levied 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The impression was given by press dispatches 
from Havana that the proposed Pueyrredon amend- 
ment to the preamble of the Pan-American Union 
convention was distinctly a protest against high 
tariffs in general and the Republican tariff in par- 
ticular, and an effort to open the way for increased 
sales of Argentine products to the United States. 

“Argentina wants a free outlet for its meat and 
grain,” was the explanation given by the corre- 
spondent for a leading metropolitan paper. Mr. 
Hughes was quoted at length as declaring that “the 
Pan-American Union should not be destroyed by an 
attempt to make it a tariff commission.” Of Dr. 
Pueyrredon’s speech defending his proposed amend- 
ment only a few indirect quotations found their way 
into American newspapers. In this speech, answering 
Mr. Hughes’ objections, he declared that his protest 
against the existence of “excessive artificial bar- 
riers” was aimed at no particular nation, but set 
forth a principle which he believed essential to the 
development of a real Pan-Americanism based on 
more than glowing phrases. He declared further his 
belief that excessive tariffs — there was no implica- 
tion that he believed the Republican tariff should be 
singled out — led to commercial stagnation, whereas 
one of the specified functions of the Pan-American 
Union is “the promotion of commerce” among the 
twenty-one republics represented. The American 


barriers which obstruct 
natural interchange or restrain reasonable liberty of 
commerce between the American nations.” 

Dr. Pueyrredon refused to follow the orders of his 
Government to sign the proposed convention with a 
reservation expressing his belief in the principles he 
had set forth. Since his intransigent stand would 
have made it embarrassing to continue as Ambas- 
sador at Washington, he resigned that post as well. 

The real meaning and background of his battle at 
Havana is more evident in the reference in his pro- 
posed amendment to “unjust obstructions” than 
that to “excessive artificial barriers.” The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, acting apparently on the re- 
quest of American producers, arbitrarily prohibited 
importation of Argentine cattle, fruit, and alfalfa 
seed, alleging reasons which Dr. Pueyrredon proved 
to be false. Thése embargoes were raised in each case 
after long struggles by Dr. Pueyrredon. Not once did 
the Pan-American Union in its function of promoter 
of Pan-American commerce raise a helping hand. 
Thus Dr. Pueyrredon came to the conclusion that 
“promoting commerce” was a glittering generality. 


_ is not the only country which has 
suffered from the decisions of the Department 
of Agriculture, which can act more effectively than 
any tariff to cripple Latin American exports to the 
United States, but Dr. Pueyrredon is the only Latin 
American diplomat in Washington who has taken off 
his gloves and waded into the fray. When in 1926 the 
Department of Agriculture clapped a blanket pro- 
hibition on imports of Argentine cattle, declaring 
that the animals were infected with the hoof-and- 
mouth disease and must be barred in the interests of 
the American cattlemen, Dr. Pueyrredon rolled up 
his shirt sleeves and retorted, “‘ That is not so.. You 
can’t prove it.” No such menace had been found by 
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British authorities in the thousands of cattle which 
are sent annually from Argentina. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was forced to investigate the 
charges on which the ruling had been based. Argen- 
tine cattle were found to be in a normally healthy 
state. In 1927 the ruling was amended so that ship- 
ments accompanied by the certificate of the Argen- 
tine authorities were admitted. 

California fruit growers complained to the De- 
partment of Agriculture that fruit from Argentina 
was infected with the Mediterranean fruit fly. Latin 
American diplomats in private conversations refer 
to it as the “California fruit fly.” The Department 
declared that no fruit could be shipped in from 
Argentina. Going a step further, it declared that if 
Cuba continued to purchase Argentine fruit, we 
would buy no fruit from Cuba, either. Dr. Pueyrre- 
don went down to the Department of Agriculture. 
He politely suggested that the Department might 
send its agents to the three exporting provinces of 
Argentina to see for themselves the alleged ravages 
of the fruit fly. The agents reported back that there 
was no fruit-fly infection evident. The ruling was 
modified, as in the cattle case, to permit imports of 
fruit if they were accompanied by a certificate from 
Argentine officials that they were free from infection. 

Dr. Pueyrredon’s third fight came on alfalfa seed. 
The Department had declared that all seed from 
Argentina must be dyed red. This in the code of the 
growers means that the seed is unsuitable for grow- 
ing in the United States. It was obviously not in- 
fected and so could not be flatly prohibited entry. 
But no one would buy seed plainly indicated as 


OW that we are right in the midst of vari- 
N ous terrific onslaughts of organized propa- 
ganda it might prove amusing to estimate 
their effect. The Navy building program, farm 
relief, the “power-trust” investigation, and immi- 
gration are just a few of the matters which I 
have in mind. I do not intend to go into any 
detailed description of the harassing result 
that this literature has 





Back Stage in Washington 
Propaganda and Presidents 


being unsuitable for planting, and importers of 
course canceled all their orders. Dr. Pueyrredon 
pointed out that the southern half of the United 
States has the same climate as Argentina, and there 


- was no scientific basis for the ruling. It was then 


modified to allow the imported seed to be dyed 
orange-yellow, indicating to the buyer that it can be 
sowed successfully in some sections of the nation. 


UT of his experiences with the Department of 

Agriculture grew his proposal which the Havana 
Conference unanimously approved for a Pan-Ameri- 
can conference in January, 1929, to “consider a 
system of inter-American control of plant and ani- 
mal quarantines.” Out of that conference it is hoped 
to evolve a plan which at least would act as a check 
upon departmental rulings shutting out certain 
imports on such grounds as our own Department of 
Agriculture, either through lack of information or 
the strong pressure of domestic interests, has put 
forth in the recent past. 

When the spring elections are over in Argentina, 
the “fighting Ambassador,” who hoped to make the 
Pan-American Union an active force in fostering 
commerce, will leave Washington. By standing 
firmly against the compromise which his Govern- 
ment wished him to make in the interests of har- 
mony at Havana, he has clarified the issue. It may 
be that his courageous stand and his subsequent 
resignation will mark a milestone in the history of 
practical Pan-Americanism as distinguished from 
that which exhausts itself in florid declarations of 
“absolute equality” and “enduring good will.” 


remember correctly, in the local telephone book 
there are listed something like eighty or one hun- 
dred such propaganda agencies. Their outpourings 
clutter up the mail of every newspaperman and 
Congressman in the town. 

The receipt of a letter, however, signed by 
the Federal Council of Churches in America 
or other “good people” causes the hair of many 

‘a brave lion to stand 





on our great states- 
men. A tabulation of 
the various organiza- 
tions in Washington 
which have representa- 
tives prowling about 
the Hill has already 
been published in THE 
INDEPENDENT. If I 


If anyone doubts the effectiveness of propaganda in Wash- 
ington, let him secure stationery with an impressive letterhead 
and write his Congressman. If he is not already in on the 
secret, he will learn that there are more things to be pried from 
Congress than springtime seeds. More and more, our legis- 
lators are becoming weary of opposing the demands of the 
great lobbying organizations. Which doubtless explains their 

easy acquiescence in much foolish legislation 


right on end. That no 
member of such organ- 
izations can possibly 
know anything of the 
legislation in hand, its 
details or significance, 
is beyond the realms of 
the wildest imagina- 
tion. A long list of 
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distinguished personages in the letterhead is 
sufficient to do the trick, and the Congressmen 
trot along in the desired direction like obedient 
fellows. My agents have laid before me a letter re- 
cently received at the House Office Building. It reads: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: 

We, the ladies of Bayview Social and Sewing Club, 
have gone on record for the June bill. We want you to 
vote for it when it comes up in the House. If you feel 
that you are unable to do so we want you to know 
that we shall hold you responsible. 


A thorough search of the files failed to reveal to 
the lawmaker any bill remotely resembling by name 
or character the measure described above. The 
Representative, in all seriousness, wrote back to the 
corresponding secretary informing her of his in- 
ability to locate the bill and voicing his readiness to 
give the matter his thorough attention should she be 
able to help him in discovering it. He received this 
reply from the corresponding secretary of the Bay- 
view Social and Sewing Club: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: 

We, the ladies of the Bayview Social and Sewing 
Club, have no idea of the origin or the context of the 
June bill. We were asked to write to you by the Amer- 
ican Society for Propagation of Virtue Among Un- 
fortunates. Thanking you for your kind attention in 
this matter, we are 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


This proves a very fair example of the sort of 
stuff which is daily placed on the desks of all the 435 
members of the House and the ninety-six members 
of the Senate. Sometimes they respond and some- 
times they don’t. But the chances are, if the letter- 
head carries enough imposing names, if the local 
ministers back home are likely to show an interest in 
the subject, if any clubs are apt to join in the jambo- 
ree, the Congressmen will respond with a whoop and 
a yell and the legislation will go over with hardly a 
dissenting vote. 


ie is just this sort of thing which knocked the sub- 
marine construction provision out of the pend- 
ing Navy bill and which, by the time this appears in 
print, will put over the Burton resolution making it 
impossible for American manufacturers to export 
munitions. Intelligent consideration. of these mat- 
ters, their logical application to the needs of the 
country and its future welfare, are wholly forgotten. 
The effort to combat such nonsense usually proves 
above the grasp of the ordinary politician who much 
prefers to “go along” rather than take the time, 
risk, and diligence that an adverse vote means. 

It seems perfectly apparent to an observer that 


the strength of these organizations is growing rather 
than dwindling. The Congressmen are growing more 
and more responsive, and it proves a rare occasion 
when they do not truckle and comply without a peep 
to the most sweeping demands. So universal is this 
positive action that whenever a few recalcitrants can 
muster up a feeble opposition they are completely 
swamped and ridden over in the tidal wave. 


ITHOUT offending any supporter of any of 

the Presidential candidates, either Republican 
or Democratic, it may be observed that the present 
model of American statesmanship exists on the 
Coolidge formula of never taking a positive stand on 
anything. The do-nothing, say-nothing movement 
is Just now at its crest. Governor Al Smith of New 
York, generally recognized as the arch-opponent of 
prohibition, calls his State’s obligation to inforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment a “sacred duty.” Senator 
James A. Reed of Missouri tours the West to scatter 
the information in dry territory that prohibition is 
not an issue. Herbert Hoover, commonly considered 
the greatest of American engineers, for the first 
time finds himself tongue-tied before a Senate com- 
mittee when his views are asked on flood relief. Mr. 
Hoover, who never before has been placed in the 
position of not having a view on a subject to which 
he has given his attention for almost a year, is dumb 
when the matter becomes embroiled in politics. 

In all frankness, there is beginning to appear even 
in Washington some disappointment over the way 
the Hoover campaign is shaping. It has lost some of 
its pep and go. Perhaps this may be because Hoover 
is so far in the lead of other Republican aspirants 
that a small loss here and a slight setback there cre- 
ate the illusion of slackened speed. The fact is that 
while undoubtedly Hoover’s strength lies with the 
people his managers have, wisely or not, chosen to 
deal with the politicians. So far as my spies and I 
have been able to gather, the politicians are not very 
strong for Hoover, and such of this tribe as have al- 
ready come out for him would jump the bandwagon 
of another candidate should it even remotely appear 
that his chances were dimming. That proves one of 
the difficulties of dealing with politicians rather than 
stirring up the great Hoover sentiment among the 
people, after which the politicians would undoubt- 
edly traipse. 

The point is that the politicians are fickle, more 
fickle than the people once their interest has been 
generally stimulated as it undoubtedly has been by 
the Secretary of Commerce. His following is enor- 
mous and yet inarticulate. So long as his strength re- 
mains in the hands of the politicians it must remain 
silent, variable, uncertain, without the roar which 
such sentiment must inevitably give to a man of Mr. 
Hoover’s popularity. 

There have been frequent whisperings in Wash- 
ington of Mr. Hoover’s (Continued opp. page 264) 
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the Englishman’s passion for writing crisp 

notes to newspaper editors; likewise, it is well 
known that his first act upon gaining leisure and a 
competence is to set about the creation of a mystery 
story; and lastly, he will in the due course of time 
lay the final seal of maturity upon his labors by 
getting out a book of light and whimsical essays. 
As I say, these tendencies are to be postulated. 
Very good — 

Of late, however, I notice certain signs of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the noble Briton. His 
so-called horizon, it would appear, is widening; no 
longer does he content himself with amiably dis- 
coursing on his goldfish pond, or how Inspector 
Dunbar of the Yard merely lighted his pipe and 
said nothing. His stinging letter to the editor of 
Motor complaining of the hoggish driving of “the 
inconsiderate driver of the red five-seater Crossley, 
who almost caused a nasty crash at Little Frumpton 
Sunday last at 3 p.m.” no longer solaces him. He is 
branching out. And, for some reason or other, he 
is attempting in his expansion the mastery of no less 
complex a subject than American slang. Every 
mystery story today draws its comic relief from 
some such character as Josiah Whetstone of In- 
dianapolis, U. S. A., a man of many “waal’s” and 
“gosh-dern’s,” and the gallant editors of Punch, 
with great hardihood, have even attempted a sort 
of grand summary of our argot in a series of fables 


\OR a long time now, we have been aware of 


known as “The Middle West Classics.” Whew! - 


And, as an occasional reader of English periodicals 
I feel bound to suggest to all who would venture 
upon this perilous course that they first put in some 
good solid hours with Mr. Mencken’s “The Ameri- 
can Language” and the complete works of Mr. 
Lardner. Having done so, and mindful that the 
principal aspect of slang is its ephemeral nature, and 
that today’s wise crack is tomorrow’s yawn, thus 
warned, I say, let them do as they will. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, for example, in his recent 


tale, “Maracot Deep,” loaded himself up with a | 


character whom he called Bill Scanlan (Philadel- 
phia, U.S. A.). This fellow is certainly one of the 
most extraordinary linguists ever known to fiction; 
the Bowery, Vermont, Whitechapel, Texas: all 
of these tongues are his, not to mention a few frag- 
ments of Pennsylvania Dutch. ‘Man, it’s the 
greatest stunt,” he says in one line, much like the 
bonny Scot, while his “Just this, bo —” in the very 
next breath takes us back to Jim Tully’s “jungles.” 
A broadcasting station is to him a “distributing 
station” and he speaks of a “two-valve” radio 
receiver. “I hand it to him, for he did some surprise 





If You Know What I Mean 


us.” I can’t quite place this one, while ““My—don’t 
I see the scare lines in the journals!” kept me up 
almost all night in sheer bewilderment. His “idea” 
is an “idee” — “I'll make you wise to it”; and he 
“reckons”’ like any vaudeville hick. Sir Arthur, to 
be sure, tries to wiggle out of the blame for all this 
by having Scanlan’s remarks quoted by another 
character of the story — a device which leaves me 
skeptical. No, Doyle’s “Scanlan” is to me as 
nebulous a figure as any of those ectoplasmic 
phenomena from that author’s spirit world. 

The researches of Punch are even more painful 
than Doyle’s. “Tickling his think-box” — did 
Punch’s investigator hear that on Broadway? I 
doubt it. Or maybe he picked it up at the Atlantic 
City “Broad Walk,” as the editors of that journal 
maintain it is called. But no matter. The very next 
sentence runs as follows: “Then he heard foot 
noises of quite a bunch.” Later on, the hero “gave 
the stock a once-over” and remarked, “Say, what 
a range they carry!” And after outlining his plans, 
the man goes on: “I reckon to work through that 
programme twice a day, and I garntee them bears 
gets to know eighty barrel oil leaving Central daily 
under my tabs.” (This last, I take it, is supposed to 
be the speech common to Wall Street.) When one 
character wishes to impugn the statement of a third 
character, he says to character number two, “Poor 
fish, you gulp his say-so.” According to the same 
author, when a man dies in the United States he 
“goes west” and his wife and children are known as 
his “‘fam.” “They greased for the trolley.” (All of 
this, mind you, purports to be the normal slang of 
slangy Americans.) “Young split, your lil jaunt 
soaks me twelve dollar seventy-five.” Is this a 
Chinese restaurant waiter or an Alabama negro 
talking? Not at all; it is simply an English 
humorist exposing the native speech of the United 
States. If the Briton’s propensity, well exploited by 
America’s less dignified literary luminaries, for drop- 
ping consonants by the way is at all proportionate to 
this hardy American’s, then Albion's hedge ditches 


are simply running over with discarded “‘h’s” and 
7 a See 2 


outworn final “g’s. 
* * * 


The editors of Punch will be interested to hear, I 
am sure, that, stimulated by their example, I am 
beginning a treatise on English slang which I hope 
to sell to Life or Fudge. (Although, frankly, I doubt 
if they would be hospitable to such an opus.) At 
any rate, I shall begin it somewhat as follows: _ 

“And jolly, deuced, dashed — haw — amusin’ 
— haw — doncherknow — HAW!” 


C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


why, being a translator myself, I 

have never written an article about 
famous translators. To which my immedi- 
ate answer is that translators are rarely 
famous enough to be known by name to 
more than a handful of people. We remem- 
ber some of the Tudor translations — 
Urquhart, Florio, Adlington — but others 
are forgotten. Of the thousands who have 
read Boccaccio, how many can tell the 
name of the translator? Who translated 
“The Swiss Family Robinson”? Who, for 
that matter, was the author of that esti- 
mable work? One standard book of refer- 
ence tells me his name was Wyss, another 
declares him to have been J. H. Kampe, 
author of “The Discovery of America,” 
“Elementary Dialogues for the Improve- 
ment of Children,” and “The New Robin- 
son Crusoe.” 

My correspondent maintains — and 
rightly, I think — that Lafcadio Hearn 
was a great translator, but it is doubtful 
if his volume of stories from Maupassant 
has had as much recognition as several in- 
ferior volumes of the same kind. His ver- 
sion of “The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” 
does not enjoy any greater favor than 
some of the dreadful translations in the 
collected English edition of Anatole 
France. Constance Garnett gets an occa- 
sional word of praise for her translations 
of Dostoievsky, Chekhov, and Tolstoy, 
and William Archer’s Ibsen is stoutly de- 
fended by those who do not know Nor- 
wegian and have never had to speak the 
lines on the stage. For the rest, however, 
who are the famous modern translators? 

Name any translations by. Gilbert 
Cannan. Who translated Goethe’s 
“Faust” for the first time? Is there a 
standard English translation of Voltaire, 
and if so, who made it? Who translated 
the fairy tales of Andersen, Grimm, and 
Perrault? Who were the translators of 
Jules Verne? Of Balzac? Of Flaubert? Of 
all who were thrilled or shocked by Dau- 
det’s “‘Sappho,” how many remember the 
translator's name? Dumas and Victor 
Hugo are household words in English, but 
who made them so? Is Mr. Nisbet Bain 
familiar to many readers because he trans- 
lated most of the twenty-two volumes in 
English of the novels of Maurus Jékai? 
Or Jeremiah Curtin who translated most 
of Sienkiewicz? 

It is not necessary to seek out obscure 
foreign writers, or books having only a 
limited appeal, in order to prove that a 
translator’s lot is not a happy one. Fre- 
quently, in fact, almost invariably, the 
translators of the most celebrated and 
widely read foreign authors are those 


A CORRESPONDENT asks me 


By Ernest Boyd 


least known to the general public. Scherer, 
the German translator of Shakespeare, is 
celebrated in Germany, but we should 
have some difficulty in remembering the 
English translators of Schiller and Goethe, 
or of Kant and Schopenhauer. It is also 
true that no immortal fame attended the 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 


Old Enchantment. By Larry Barretto 
(John Day). 

We Sing Diana. By Wanda Fraiken 
Neff (Houghton Mifflin). 

Etched in Moonlight. By James 
Stephens (Macmillan). 

The Way Things Are. By E. M. 
Delafield (Harper). 


GENERAL 


Beauty and the Beast. By Joseph 
Gordon Macleod (Viking Press). 
Henry Hudson. By Llewelyn Powys 
(Harper). 

Art of the Night. By George Jean 
Nathan (Knopf). 

The Great American Band Wagon. 
By Charles Merz (John Day). 











translation of Shakespeare into French, 
nor of Racine and Moliére into English. 

It may be said of certain cases that the 
reason for the neglect is quite obvious. 
The translations were not a success, even 
though they may have remained the only 
occupants of the field. While that is true 
of the English versions of Racine, Goethe, 
and Moliére, it is not true of Hugo, 
Dumas, Cervantes, or Balzac. Some of the 
works of these writers in English are as 
immortal classics as any of our own. Yet 
the translators of “Don Quixote,” “Les 
Misérables,” and “The Three Musket- 
eers” are buried in the deepest oblivion so 
far as the average reader is concerned. 
Scholars know of Shelton’s “Don Quix- 
ote,” but who ever heard of the Mr. Beck- 
with who did ‘“‘Les Misérables”? As for 
Dumas, most of his works were translated 
anonymously. The fact that a translator 
can be identified, moreover, does not con- 
flict with. my contention. Otherwise the 
translator of “Three Musketeers” would 
be as closely associated with that work as 


Fitzgerald with Omar Khayy4m. 


HE reason is not far to seek. The 
rare cases in which the translator 
shares the glory of the work translated are 
those in which the task was essentially a 
labor of love, in which there was a peculiar 


affinity between the translator and his 
author. Most translations, even when done 
by competent people, are essentially hack 
work, and bear the earmarks of all thank- 
less, underpaid, and unappreciated labor. 
It is financially impossible to remunerate 
a first-class writer sufficiently to enable 
him to give his time to translation. Fur- 
thermore, a first-class writer and even a 
good linguist is not necessarily a good 
translator. Translation is an art and is as 
mysterious in its way as any other sort of 
creative effort. Without a knowledge of 
both the languages concerned and a deep 
literary feeling for them, it is not possibie 
either to make a really good translation or 
to pass judgment upon one. 


HIS rather platitudinous statement 

needs to be repeated constantly, for it 
is one of the permanent illusions of certain 
reviewers that they can decide by the 
light of plenary inspiration whether a book 
has been well translated or not. When a 
person who does not know Italian calmly 
states that a certain translation from the 
Italian is good, it is very much as if one 
were to gaze learnedly at the perforations 
on a piano rol] and then announce that 
Paderewski was a good pianist. Just as it 
may be possible to say of such a roll that 
it is a good mechanical job, so one may 
find in the translation nothing wooden or 
jarring to the ear. But that is not the test 


of a good translation. Some of the Tudor 


translations have been largely improved 


upon by modern scholars, but they re- 


main greater translations than those 


scholars can produce because of the genius 
inherent in them, of that affinity which 


makes the Rabelais of Urquhart and 


Motteux as good as Rabelais in French. 


The inaccuracies and looseness of those 
Tudor translations are frequently cited as 
proof that it is mere pedantry to scruti- 
nize a translation too closely on the score 
of accuracy. To argue thus is to ignore the 
standards of modern scholarship and is as 
much beside the point as it would be to 
defend misprints and mistakes of pagi- 
nation in a contemporary book on the 
ground that they occur in the First Folios. 
Nowadays a translator who reveals palpa- 
ble ignorance of words and idioms in a 
foreign language cannot pass muster as a 
good translator. He may, it is true, be 
merely careless, and in that case compe- 
tent criticism can help him by drawing 
attention to mistakes rather than by as- 
suming that all is well because everybody 
says so. If translators cannot achieve 
fame or money, they can at least have 
the consolation of all good craftsmen: 
they can do their work honestly and well. 
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LIFE, JOURNALISM AND POLITICS. 
By F. A. Spender. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company. 2 vols. $10.00. 


this discouraging title has just 

sailed home to England after de- 
livering — you guessed it—a series of 
lectures. But there’s a difference. He came 
not as a gay adventurer of the platform 
seeking to insure his old age against want 
by enlightening the great — that is to say, 
large — American audience, as so many 
of his fellow Britons do. An affluent foun- 
dation paid him to come to Yale and talk; 
he said what he had to say and went away. 
In his swan-song interview the dear de- 
parting was vague but on the whole hope- 
ful concerning the future of the American 
press, about as hopeful as the President 
was in his recent Press Club speech. But 
one felt that neither Mr. Coolidge nor Mr. 
Spender quite let themselves out in these 
remarks; they seemed to breeze along 
under wraps. What each honestly thinks 
of American newspaperdom still remains 
to be said. The statesman and the press 
are still so complementary that neither 
can afford to turn state’s evidence. 

In London Mr. Spender may rate as a 
journalist; here he behaved as a states- 
man without portfolio. A newsman might 
have given us some news, but Spender 
wasn’t going to drop an exciting word to 
wound us or worry us, not he. At home it 
might be his duty, as a Liberal, to bait the 
Unionists; but here he was merely an 
Englishman conspicuously placed for the 
moment, and as such he was determined 
that nothing should cross his lips which 
was likely to rile American newspapers. 
Said newspapers bear with hedgehog forti- 
tude the worst that is said of them by 
home-growns; but an overseas visitor 
criticizes them at his peril. Even while 
heavy editorial guns are wheeled into ac- 
tion against him, the word goes forth by 
grapevine to send the offender to Coventry 
Just as soon as the barrage has definitely 
flattened him. During the rest of his stay 
in America a soul so daring is sure to have, 
as the British put it, a bad press: that is to 
say, an inattentive one. Spout as he may 
his message at Foreign Policy meetings 
and gatherings of the cultural clans in our 
county seats, his voice echoes no further. 
Thus it is with Brailsford at the moment. 
But Spender was politic; the only jolt 
he uttered was a hit at Mayor Thompson 
— the butt of all travelers save Cosgrave. 

Somewhere in these two fat volumes 
the former editor of the Westminster 
Gazette describes himself as a politician. 
For an American editor to say just that 


ae author of the memoirs bearing 
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would be dangerous; although many 
American editors play politics on the 
grand scale, few would be found to admit 
it. Even George Harvey would wince at 
being called a politician, though in prac- 
tice he is a much more compelling politi- 
cian than Spender ever was in London. 
Harding was shrewd enough to play up 
his dull Marion Star and play down his 
Senatorship. The point is that in England 
politics is still an honorable, even gentle- 
manly career, while in this country it 
isn’t decent. A sneer clings to the word 
“politician.” To call our national Beau 
Sabreur — the business man —a politician 
would be almost as much of an insult as to 
call Babbitt a cake-eater. A politician, 
here, is something a business man buys 
when he needs him. Boss Barnes in his 
prime was a first-rate editor, but few 
thought so because he was a politician. 


RITAIN, it appears, is still a politi- 
cal country. A man like Spender 
can confess that as an editor he has been 
a busy politician without losing caste 
thereby. For forty years, both as a small- 
town editor at Hull and a big-time editor 
in London, J. A. — his brother Harold is 
in the same trade — found his thrills in 
elections and his interest in party politics. 
Never does it appear that he paid the 
slightest heed to making his community 
bigger and better; neither his community 
nor his employers expected from him in- 
dustrial and social propaganda for local 
profit and prestige, matters which Ameri- 
can editors are forced to heed. In fact, 
from several standpoints, J. A. seems 
deliciously out of date. He made no 
money for himself and his principals from 
his persistent and intelligent labors; 
while he was building a reputation, circu- 
lation eluded him. In everything except 
moral standing all his competitors ran 
away from him, Northcliffe leading. 
Spender’s Westminster Gazette, under fi- 
nancial pressure for years, has just merged 
with the Daily News. That deal signifies a 
change in British journalism and, inevita- 
bly, in British thought, also. 

Here newspapers have been written for 
the masses from the far day of the Worces- 
ter Spy down to the present. They were 
more intelligent formerly than now, be- 
cause in the past those who could read 
were mostly intelligent. Progressively the 
American circle of readers has been wid- 
ened until the readers now far outnumber 
the intelligent. This increases circulation 
to the point where newspaper publishing 
is big business, perforce highly capitalized 
and expertly managed. Shall a political 
overturn be permitted to damage such an 








enterprise? Hardly; there is too much at 
stake; soft pedal politics. May a commu- 
nity dwindle peacefully away? Not if the 
local newspaper can help it, by drumming 
up home pride, landlord interest, indus- 
trial enterprise, transportation fervor, in 
order that Jobs may be plentiful and circu- 
lation gaining. This development has been 
going on for a long time among us; but in 
the British Isles it has lagged, chiefly be- 
cause the British only recently woke up 
to the profound advantages of teaching 
everyone to read. 

When Spender was young he thought 
the old-style newspaper of calm statement 
and thoughtful opinion had a future full 
of grace and glory; now he admits that it 
has only a past. His analysis of the circu- 
lation of the Westminster Gazette at the 
height of its fame and the summit of Lib- 
eral success is melancholy testimony to 
the weakness of virtue in a wicked world. 
In all London there were only about 100,- 
coo potential customers for a paper of 
that quality and character, and Spender 
counts himself lucky in averaging 20,000 
to 27,000 year after year. Meanwhile, the 
London dailies which went in for splurges 
and sensations, for pictures and scandals, 
for vociferous politics instead of quiet 
statesmanship, ran away with the crowds. 
Northcliffe used to tell Spender that he, 
the wizard of Carmelite House, could take 
the Gazette, jam a little showmanship and 
salesmanship into it, and make it pay 
without poisoning the paper’s idealism or 
damaging its prestige with the influential 
minority. The modest Spender considers, 
in retrospect, that this may have been 
possible; but he preferred to sit precari- 
ously on the. narrow shelf of impeccable 
rectitude rather than place his pen and 
conscience at the disposal of anyone other 
than the marvelous George Newnes, who 
had the splendid habit of meeting deficits 
cheerfully without asking for anything in 
return. Of all the figures which drift in 
and out of this populous narrative, Newnes 
stands as the darling of the lot. 


MAY have emphasized the publica- 

tion features unduly. But for those 
who prefer other interests — the authentic 
history of our own times, the thrust and 
parry of groups and parties, the procession 
of powerful persons intimately portrayed 
—this autobiogray hy holds abundance. 
Certain phases of the war period are 
acutely described; historians must refer to 
it for many intimate details of staff and 
Cabinet politics. Then there is old Spender 
himself, trudging along in good spirits, 
always doing his darnedest for his unap- 
preciative fellows. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Recollections of the Irish War. By Darrel 
Figgis. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $4.00. 


ROM the page facing the frontispiece 

of this volume peers the mild photo- 
graph of the author, a gentle person in a 
fuzzy fedora and a beard of sorts. It is 
a picture in key, not only with this narra- 
tive of personal experiences, but with the 
whole course of the Irish rebellion. A less 
efficient lot of conspirators, a more fum- 
bling conspiracy than the effort of the 
Irish intellectuals during and after the 
war could hardly be imagined. No one 
can question or doubt their courage and 
their devotion, but their obvious inepti- 
tude is typified by the story of this good 
man and true who personally organized 
the first gun running into southern Ire- 
land. One deduces that the sheer logic 
of events, the pressure of public opinion, 
and the Englishman’s sense of “cricket” 
worked together to create a Free State 
in Ireland. The world would not permit 
the extermination of these pathetic 
nincompoops and the English realized it. 
Hence, the Free State of today. In this 
instance one of the nincompoops and — 
like many of his brethren — a man with 
literary sense and a deal of emotional 
devotion describes his efforts and those 
of his comrades to free Ireland. An effi- 
ciency expert would grant him a net value 
of something less than zero. Yet while one 
mourns the ineffectiveness of the whole 
business, one must recognize that just 
such literary persons as the author 
achieved their purpose, and that Ireland 
is in a manner of speaking free. This book 
is honest and it induces a great deal of 
near-political philosophy on the part of 
those who ate given to such luxurious 
thinking. Besides it is well written. 


*ek ek * 


The Old Dark House. By J. B. Priestly. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


SURE-FIRE bet seller and one 
which deserves to sell. Mr. Priestly 
has written a mystery story which fair 
women and brave men will not put down 
until they have finished the last page. In 
fact, the publishers have such faith in the 
inevitable pull of the story that they have 
sealed the last quarter of the book with 
this quaint device — “Warning! It will 
Cost you $2.00 to break this seal. A sport- 
ing offer. If you can read this far and can 
tesist the desire to know what happens 
hext, return the book to your bookseller 
with this seal unbroken and your money 
will be refunded to you.” 
This is a shrewd bit of commercial 
psychology and, judging by my own 
Sensations, few readers will resist the 


‘temptation to read on and hang the 


expense. The book is better than a mere 
mystery story; it is a novel of character 
and strength and meaning — recording 
the growth of men and women exposed 
to strange and sinister conditions. It will 
rank among the best in its special field. 


*e Kk & 


Gritney People. By Emmet Kennedy. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


KETCHES in the lives of the colored 

folk of a small Louisiana town, the 
chapters of this book are held together 
by the recurrence of a few central char- 
acters and by the intimacy with which 
all the characters are treated. The book 
is written with frankness and yet with a 
delicate friendliness and sympathy which 
is extraordinarily appealing. If the note 
of major tragedy is muted, only faintly 
heard, it is not ignored. One feels in the 
background a tragedy so vast and so 
comprehensive that these small particular 
tragedies of black Gritny people are in no 
way intolerable. If all life is death — the 
loss of one poor negro is of inconsiderable 
importance, however poignantly and with 
whatever fine simplicity the author 
portrays it. 

** kK * 


Yacht Racing. By Dr. Manfred Curry. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $6.00. 


VEN the experienced yachtsman who 
has won his share of races may well 
puzzle over this volume with profit; as for 
the tyro, he is out of his depth at once, and 
only long and honest concentration can 
make him see the light that is unquestion- 
ably there. For anyone who has handled a 
sailboat and is interested in the fine points 
of this most precise art, Dr. Curry’s book 
is a delight. The qualifications of the 
author to handle this subject, the “ Aéro- 
dynamics of Sails and Racing Tactics,” 
are patent; and the style and the many 
diagrams accompanying the text are clear 
and careful in the extreme. 


ee kek * 


Sergeant Eadie. By Leonard Nason. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.00. 
HE farther away one gets from the 
Great War, the better its literature. 
All those fellow sufferers who remember 
the flood of “war books” hastily pro- 
duced by hysterical morons who had 
somehow in the infinite wisdom of God 
failed to stop an effectual bullet will 
recall that they were either jocular with 
a forced he-man masculine jocularity, 
or that they dealt exclusively with sheer 
physical horror. As a matter of fact, the 


war was neither the one thing nor the 
other. It was long stretches of boredom 
and unnutritious discipline with short 
periods of anguish and terror. This book 
does full justice to both phases. It is 
honest work with just as little fakery as 
is possible in a popular story of war 
written ten years after the event. Per- 
sonally, I have never known the effects 
of cognac to be so disastrous in a whole- 
sale way as it appears to be in this narra- 
tive. I have never seen whole bands fall 
prostrate when the bass drummer stubbed 
his toe, but I am open to conviction on 
this point or on any other which was not 
officially fathered by saviors of the re- 
public out of Christian women in order 
to keep the States safe for prohibition. 


**e ke * 


The Way Things Are. By E. M. Delafield. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


BOVE all others, E. M. Delafield 
seems to possess the gift of express- 
ing the experiences and emotions of 
average aspiring people. She paints their 
lives in a way that at once strips away 
sentimentality and suggests an invisible 
significance. If she does not move us 
deeply, it is because an irrepressible sense 
of humor shines through her most dra- 
matic scenes. In this book she takes the 
conventional situation of the unromanti- 
cally though not unhappily married 
woman who falls in love with another 
man. But her treatment of this situation 
is far from conventional. What a delight 
to find a home and a heroine so satisfy- 
ingly human! For a while, like the centi- 

pede who 

lay distracted in the ditch 
Considering how to run, 


her heroine tries desperately to live as her 
imagination deems richly — but her imag- 
ination sees too many possibilities. In the 
end, somehow, her life is settled for her 
by her own unpredictable reactions to 
circumstance and other personalities. 
We admiringly realize, having enjoyed 
the skillful proof, that for the average 
woman this is indeed the way things are. 


**k# *e * * 


The Unforgiven. By P. N. Krassnoff. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $3.50. 


N this volume, the author of “From 

Double Eagle to Red Flag” returns 
to his theme of the horrors of Bolshe- 
yism. “The Unforgiven” is described as 
an epilogue to the previous long two- 
volume novel, but it is really more in the 
nature of an afterthought. The story is 
not without interest, but the book as 
whole fails to carry conviction. 
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ROSECUTION of the Govern- 
Prnen' attempt to clear up the oil 

scandals of the Harding Administra- 
tion is rapidly turning into Washington’s 
three-ring circus. Developments in the 
various aspects of the case have been so 
rapid in the past month that the Govern- 
ment stands in a fair way to get at the 
bottom of the whole rotten business and 
bring the principals to justice. In order 
to keep the record straight, it may be 
interesting to record briefly the various 
steps in the prosecution. 

On January 24 the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, which has 
been hearing testimony since October 23, 
1923, resumed its investigations. The 
particular phase of the matter under 
scrutiny was the transaction by which the 
Continental Trading Company, Ltd., a 
Canadian corporation, purchased 33, 
333,333 barrels of oil from the Mexia 
interests of the late Col. A. E. Hum- 
PHREYS, for $1.50, selling them a few 
moments later to the Sinclair Crude Oil 
Purchasing Company and the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Company for $1.75 a barrel. 
The entire deal was not consummated, 
but enough of it went through so that the 
stockholders of the Continental realized 
a neat profit of $3,080,000 for their one- 
day paper transaction. Henry S. Oster, 
a Toronto barrister, was president of 
the corporation, and the profits were 
placed in Liberty bonds through the New 
~ York branch of the Dominion Bank of 
Canada. It is the tracing of these bonds 
that now occupies the Committee’s at- 
tention. A number of the disclosures 
before the Senate Committee were traced 
in “The Story of the Week” for February 
18. Since that article was written, the 
Committee has accounted for $837,000 
additional, which, added to the $1,033,000 
already turned up, makes a total of 
$1,870,000. This includes Osler’s share — 
$61,000. There remains $1,210,000 whose 
disposition is still unknown. 

In order to fix more clearly in mind the 
details of the Continental transaction 
which took place in the New York hotei 
suite of Harry M. Briacxmer, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Midwest 
Refining Company, on November 21, 
1921, it should be recalled that Colonel 
Humpureys refused to consummate the 
sale to the Continental company unless 
payment was guaranteed. Thereupon, 
Harry F. Sincrair, Col. Rosert W. 
Stewart, chairman of the board of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Harry 
M. Biackmer, James O’NEIL, president 


The Story of the Week 


Greasing the Oil Investigation 


By Stewart Beach 


of the Prairie Oil & Gas Company, and 
Henry S. Oster signed the contract as 
guarantors. 

On January 24 Manton T. Ever- 
HART, son-in-law of ALBERT B. Fatt, 
former Secretary of the Interior, testified 
that Sinciarr had turned over to him for 
Fatu’s account Liberty bonds totaling 
$233,000 which represented profits from 
the Continental deal. Eleven days later 
SamuEL S, Fitzpatrick, a vice president 
of the Prairie Oil & Gas Company, 
testified that O’NE1 met him in Montreal 
in May, 1925, and turned over to him 
$800,000 representing O’NEIU’s cut in the 
Continental deal. 


T the outset, the investigation has 
been handicapped. Sincair, under 
criminal indictment, is excused from tes- 
tifying as to his own part in the deal; 
Oster has sedulously avoided the inter- 
national boundary of Canada since the 
investigation began; BLacKMER and 
O’NeE1 fled to France in January, 1924, 
and have refused to return to this country. 
Colonel Stewart was the only one of the 
guarantors who was available. 

The previous article has already re- 
corded the circumstances of STEWART’S 
appearance before the Committee on 
February 2 and 3 when he refused to 
answer two questions put to him by 
Senator Geratp P. Nye of North Dakota; 
of his subsequent arrest for contempt of 
the Senate, his release under a writ of 
habeas corpus, and the early hearing of the 
case before Justice JENNINGS BaILEy 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. On February 23 the Court 
handed down its decision. The Senate 
was fully within its rights, Justice 
Battey ruled, in declaring STEwarT to 
be in contempt. The writ of habeas 
corpus, therefore, was set aside, and 
STEWART was returned to the custody of 
the Senate. Meanwhile, however, his 
counsel noted an appeal, and the oil man 
was again released in $5,000 bail. 

But Stewart is by no means out of the 
woods. On March 2, District Attorney 
Peyton Gorpon secured a grand-jury 
indictment for criminal contempt. Four 
days later, a warrant was issued and now 
STEWART must return to the District of 
Columbia to stand trial. Colonel Srewart, 
swearing that he did not personally 
receive a cent from the transaction, vows 
that he will go to jail before he answers 
the queries. Even the earnest proddings 
of Joun D. RockeFrE ter, JR., have failed 
to move him. 





But, meanwhile, information has been 
forthcoming from other sources. On Feb- 
ruary II, it was announced that investi- 
gators had discovered twenty-six $1,000 
Liberty bonds, bearing serial numbers 
which showed they had been part of the 
Continental profits, upon the books of 
Potter & Company, brokers, of New 
York. The bonds, it was disclosed, rep- 
resented a gift to the Republican party 
from Sinciair and had gone to satisfy 
part of a note held by the Empire Trust 
Company against the National Commit- 
tee. Theinformation was startling, and was 
the first confirmation of suspicions that 
part of the Continental profits had found 
their way into the coffers of the Republi- 
can National Committee to assist in 
wiping out the huge deficit of 1920. 

On March 1, the Committee was fa- 
vored with an unexpected visit from Mr. 
Witt H. Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc. Mr. Hays was chairman of 
the Republican National Committee 
during the 1920 campaign, but resigned 
to enter President Harpinc’s Cabinet as 
Postmaster-General. He left that post on 
March 4, 1922. 

Mr. Hays was returning to the com- 
mittee room after an absence of four years. 
It was on March 22, 1924, that he had 
last appeared, and interestingly enough, 
there were startling discrepancies between 
his testimony of that date and the dis- 
closures he made to the Committee on 
March 1, 1928. As regards the contribu- 
tions of Mr. Sincxarr to the Republican 
party, Mr. Hays testified in 1924: “My 
information is that the total amount in 
1918, 1919, and 1920 campaigns including 
the deficit that could possibly have been 
given by Mr. Sinciair was not over 
$75,000.” Yet when he appeared on March 
1, Mr. Hays stated that instead of 
$75,000, SincLair had given $160,000. 


LL of this, it appeared, had gone to 
making up the deficit which was 
about $520,000 in 1923. At that time, al- 
though he was no longer responsible for 
the affairs of the National Committee, Mr. 
Hays contracted to take care of half the 
deficit if the late Frep W. Upxam of 
Chicago, then treasurer of the National 
Committee, would take care of the re- 
mainder. Mr. Hays approached S1ncLAIR 
who readily assented to giving $75,000 
outright as his gift. He also was willing 
to advance $185,000 in Liberty bonds to 
serve as a sort of guarantee that Mr. 
Hays’ share of the deficit would be wiped 
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out. This amount Mr. Hays promised to 
return. The transaction which followed 
was fairly involved. Mr. Hays sent 
$50,000 of the bonds to the late Joun T. 
Pratt, who subsequently was prevailed 
upon to contribute a like amount to the 
deficit. The $50,000 was thereupon re- 
turned to Mr. Sincrarr. Subsequently, 
$50,000 more was returned to Mr. Sin- 
cLair by Mr. Hays. Of the remainder, 
$25,000 was sent to the late Joun W. 
Weeks, Secretary of War, and $60,000 
to Mr. Upuam. These amounts were not 
returned and Mr. Hays thereupon made 
up the missing $85,000 personally and 
returned it to SincLair. The oil man, 
however, according to Mr. Hays’ testi- 
mony, felt that the motion-picture czar 
should not be made personally responsi- 
ble, and returned the $85,000. The total, 
therefore, of Mr. Sincrarr’s assistance 
in wiping out the deficit was $160,000. 

All of this was interesting — particu- 
larly interesting to Senator Tuomas J. 
Watsu of Montana, informal prosecutor 
of the Committee whose unswerving 
interest has been so influential in bringing 
to light the facts of the oil scandals. He 
was eager, however, to establish a con- 
nection between Mr. Sinciair’s con- 
tributions and the Continental Trading 
Company profits of the oil man. Did Mr. 
Hays’ know the serial numbers of the 
bonds, or did he know whether the bonds 
represented profits from the Continental 
deal? Mr. Hays emphatically did not. 
He had never heard of the Continental 
company until he read of it in the papers, 
knew nothing of it at the time he accepted 
the contributions from Si1ncuair, and had 
not noted the serial numbers of the bonds; 
was not even sure, in fact, what issue they 
represented. 

Meanwhile, Kart C. ScuuyLer of 
Denver, personal counsel of the errant 
Mr. BiacKMER, answered a subpoena 
and appeared before the Committee on 
February 23. When he finally left the 
witness chair he had disclosed that 
BLAcKMER’S cut was $750,000 and that 
this amount now rests in a safety-deposit 
box in the Equitable Trust Company, 
New York City. BLackmer, it appears, 
crossed to Montreal in July, 1926. There 
ScuuyLeR met him and there BLACKMER 
told him of the $750,000 and the quan- 
dary it represented. 


R. SCHUYLER, he told the Com- 

mittee, approved of keeping the 
Money intact. At BLackKMER’s request, 
he consented to assume charge of it, 
with the reservations that should the 
money be adjudged the rightful property 
of someone else by law, he be authorized to 
turn it over. On the other hand, should 
It be definitely decided to be BLAcKMER’S 
Property, ScHuyLER would pay the income 
tax, take his own fees, and deposit the 
remainder to BLackmeER’s credit. Before 
consenting to act for Biackmer, Mr. 


ScHUYLER testified that he asked 
“whether to his knowledge the Continen- 
tal Trading Company ever had any 
dealings with any public official of the 
United States; whether that company 
ever had any interest in the so-called 
Teapot lease, and generally whether any 
funds of, or bonds purchased by, that 





Oil on the Legal Calendar 


1. Bribery charges against 
Edward L. Doheny and his 
son growing out of Elk Hills, 
California, leases approved 
by Albert B. Fall. 

. Fall trial for accepting a 
bribe in the same case. 

. Fall-Sinclair conspiracy 
trial growing out of the 
leasing of Teapot Dome. 
April 2, 1928. 

. Sinclair’s appeal of three 
months’ jail sentence for 
contempt in refusing to 
testify before a Senate 
committee. 

5. Appeal of Robert W. Stew- 
art from Justice Bailey’s 
decision setting aside writ 
of habeas corpus and re- 
turning Stewart to the 
custody of the Senate for 
contempt. 

6. Criminal trial of Robert 
W. Stewart for contempt of 
the Senate. 

. Appeals of Sinclair, W. J. 
Burns, W. Sherman Burns, 
and Henry Mason Day from 
Justice Siddons’ decision 
holding them in contempt 
of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia for 

- jury shadowing in the Fall- 
Sinclair conspiracy trial 
which ended in a mistrial. 

. Contempt proceedings 
against Harry M. Blackmer 
for refusal to answer a 
subpcena requiring his ap- 
pearance at the Fall-Sin- 
clair conspiracy trial. 











company had been used for any unlawful 
purpose.” And Mr. Burackmer, the 
witness said, “answered in the most 
unequivocal manner that he had no such 
knowledge.” 

Mr. BiacKMER’s son appeared before 
the Committee on February 25, but he 
added nothing of value to the ScHuyLER 
testimony, beyond stating that his father 
“liked Paris” and intended to live there 


permanently. On March 3, the Govern- 
ment began proceedings in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to exact 
from Mr. Briackmer the price of his 
fondness for Paris. Last spring a subpoena 
was served upon him, requiring his at- 
tendance as a witness in the Fatt- 
SincLaIR conspiracy trial. BLACKMER 
ignored it, was declared in contempt, 
and his private property to the amount of 
$100,000 forfeited to the Government. 
This is in accordance with a law passed 
by Congress since the flight of O’NEIL 
and BrackmMeR, making it lawful for 
American Consuls or their agents to serve 
subpoenas upon American citizens abroad. 
The action marks the first trial of a case 
under the new law, for BLAcKMER’s attor- 
neys are now attempting to recover the 
$100,000. 

Meanwhile, the Government gained 
another victory in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia on February 21. 
On that date, Justice Freperick L. 
Srppons declared four of the six defend- 
ants in the jury-shadowing trial guilty 
of contempt of court. The convicted 
were Harry F. Sinciarr, Henry Mason 
Day, W. J. Burns, and W. SHERMAN 
Burns. SINCLAIR was sentenced to six 
months in jail, Day to four months, 
W. J. Burns to fifteen days, and SHER- 
MAN Burns, his son, was let off with a 
fine of $1,000. All of them appealed. 

The trial, which had begun eleven 
weeks before, grew out of orders given by 
SincralRr to shadow the jury in his trial 
with Fa. upon charges of conspiracy to 
defraud the Government which began on 
October 18, 1927. 


USTICE SIDDONS’ decision was a 
broad condemnation of jury shadowing 
which he argued was not justified by the 
fact that it had been done in the past, as 
the defense asserted. The defense based 
its plea upon the assertion that shadowing 
of juries was a recognized practice in 
which the Government itself had often 
indulged without question by the court. 
There the oil investigation in all its 
complicated phases stands at the present 
time. Perhaps it is even now upon the 
threshold of more startling disclosures. 
More subpeenas have been issued by the 
Committee in which Senator WatsH is 
the moving spirit, and further attempts 
will be made to discover whether or not 
Continental profits found their way into 
the treasury of the Republican party. 
The stage is set at present for the trial of 
Harry F, Sincrarr and AuBert B. Fati 
for conspiracy on April 2. Fatt is ill upon 
his ranch in New Mexico, and his counsel 
will probably ask a continuance upon the 
plea that he is unable to weather the trip 
north. The trial has already been post- 
poned in deference to his condition, and 
now it is probable that if he is excused 
again Sinciair will be tried alone. For 
Teapot Dome is boiling, and boiling hard. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


HAT can happen when whole 

\ \ sentences are torn from their con- 

text to prove a difficult point is 
well illustrated by the testimony of a re- 
cent correspondent. The journalist men- 
tioned by South Dakota’s ex-regent of 
education has taken parts of two para- 
graphs from an INDEPENDENT article of 
January 16, 1926, “When Knowledge Is 
Misused,” glued them together, and made 
a fairly thoroughgoing Fundamentalist 
out of the author of the paragraphs. A 
comparison with the original article 
finds our correspondent’s doubts as to 
Professor Wakeham’s possible ideas on 
evolution and religion justified. 

To be sure, THE INDEPENDENT has not 
infrequently acted as a medium for the 
expression of anti-evolution doctrines, 
but purely for the sake of presenting the 
question in all its phases. Professor Wake- 
ham’s case was not one of them — was not 
strictly even a discussion of the evolu- 
tionary problem at all. The letter from 
Glenham, South Dakota, follows: 


Dear Sir: 

A correspondent of a local weekly news- 
paper claims to quote from an article in 
Tue INDEPENDENT by G. Raymond Wake- 
ham, professor of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, in which Professor 
Wakeham is made to say, among other 
things: “Science has offered nothing which 
begins to rival in poignancy, persuasive- 
ness and general psychological effective- 
ness, the appeal of religion. This reaction of 


science on religion has been entirely icono- 
clastic, and iconoclasm is the least satis- 
factory method of advancing truth. No 
individual has any right to attack the 
faith which gives his fellow man guidance 
in life and comfort in death, no matter 
what his own convictions may be, unless he 
has something better to give in exchange.” 
{Knowing the practice of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT Of publishing both sides of a con- 
troversy, I have no doubt that the above 
quotation appeared in the columns of that 
magazine “in ages nearer the beginning,” 
as old Iago would say. It is presumed that 
the above quotation from Professor Wake- 
ham is meant by the correspondent of the 
local newspaper as a shot at the evolution 
doctrine, but it is plain that it fails of 
its purpose, since evolution is certainly 
“something better” and more truthful 
than the old special-creation theory. But 
if Professor Wakeham means that the doc- 
trine of evolution should not be taught be- 
cause somebody who has not studied the 
subject does not believe it, the same pro- 
nunciamento might as reasonably have 
been propounded in the days when theolo- 
gians held to the theory of a flat and sta- 
tionary earth. In other words, to urge the 
suppression of a scientific truth because 
some well-meaning but ignorant person 
may have his religious faith disturbed 
is, in my opinion, not only unreasonable, 
but sinful into the bargain. I have re- 
peatedly affirmed that evolution is not in- 
compatible with belief in the Christian 
religion, and that practically all of the 
great proponents of the doctrine are be- 
lievers in the essentials of Christianity. 
R,. M. Stocum, 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion, 

Cotonet Stimson Goes To MAniILa. 1. Make 
sure that you know at least the elementary facts 
about the Philippine Islands: their geographic loca- 
tion, their land area in comparison with the areas of 
some of the American states, their population and 
the kinds of people which comprise it, the chief 
events in their history, the way in which the United 
States acquired them, the system under which they 
are governed, the pros and cons of the “indepen- 
dence” issue, the industries of the Islands, their 
commercial importance, their importance as a 
naval base. If the class finds itself vague on these 
matters, it would be well to arrange a series of oral 
reports in which various members of the class, each 
assigned to a special topic, sketched the background 
for a study of Philippine affairs. 2. Name at least 
two men, exclusive of Colonel Stimson, who have 
been Governors-General of the Islands under the 
administration of the United States. Who was the 
last Governor-General? Who has been acting Gov- 
ernor-General for the past eight months? 3. Who is 
president of the Philippine Senate? 4. Tell some 
thing about each of the following: Manuel L, 
Quezon; Osmefia; Eugene A. Gilmore; Col. Carmi 
Thompson. 5. Why does Mr. Robb disapprove of 
the appointment of Colonel Stimson? What does he 
say of Colonel Stimson’s qualifications for the office 
of Governor-General? Of his chances of coping 
effectively with the local political situation? 6. De- 
scribe the “Osmefia tyranny” or “Oriental Fas- 
cismo” which General Wood found in the Islands 
when he went there in 1921. How did General Wood 
overthrow it? Does it seem likely that the Osmeiia- 
Quezon combination will regain its power under 
Colonel Stimson’s administration? 8. Supplement 
Mr. Robb’s article with other. material bearing 
upon present conditions in the Philippines. 9. Com- 
pose an article of your own, not less than 1,000 
words in length, on a subject suggested to you by 
your study of the Islands. 

Derroir Cuarons on A Mopern Styx. 1. Com- 
ment on the title of the article. 2. Describe the 
progress of liquor smuggling between Windsor and 
Detroit as related by Mr. Smith. Notice that he 
writes from personal observation, but without 
statistics or even approximations to determine 
definitely the amount of contraband which crosses 
the Detroit River. Do you see any danger in this 
way of approach? 3. When was the Ontario Tem- 
perance Act repealed? What system for regulating 
the sale of liquor has been substituted for it? What 
bearing has the change had upon the prohibition 
situation on the American side of the border? 4. 
Under what department of the United States Gov- 
ernment is the Volstead Act administered? Discuss 
the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the Volstead 
Act, the means used for enforcing it, the chief 
difficulties in the way of enforcement. 

Wuy THE Ficutinc AMBASSADOR RESIGNED. 
1. Since this article grows out of the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, which 
recently came to a close at Havana, it would be 
best before discussing it to review the main events 
of the conference, and the nature of the issues dis- 
cussed there. You will find one account of the ac- 
tivities at Havana in “The Story of the Week,” in 
Tue INDEPENDENT for March 3. 2. Note the stand 
of Dr. Pueyrredon. What position did he take in 
regard to the question of intervention? On the ques- 
tion of economic barriers? 3. Miss Hackett goes 
behind Dr. Pueyrredon’s objection to economic 
barriers, and finds he was protesting not so much 
against the American protective tariff as against 
certain regulations imposed by the Department of 
Agriculture. What were some of these regulations? 
4. Does it seem to you that the Department has been 
just in its regulation of imports of cattle, fruit, of 
alfalfa seed from Argentina? Discuss. 
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Colonel Stimson Goes to 


Manila 
(Continued from page 248) 


worth? Or Carmi Thompson’s to Cool- 
idge? Not the paper that contains them. 
Among Wood’s several recommendations 
in his message to Congress last December 
Coolidge indorsed one, which had been 
prepared in the form of a bill pending 
in the insular committee. After Stimson’s 
nomination, and after he had expressed 
gratification over this nomination, Quezon 
appeared before the committee and op- 
posed action on this bill, which is to take 
the revenue from Philippine cigars sold 
in the United States, about $600,000, and 
utilize it in making the executive more 
independent of the Legislature. If Colonel 
Stimson is familiar with the Philippine 
situation, here was the time for him to 
speak. He was asked to speak, but he 
wanted to delay giving his opinion until 
he reached Manila and familiarized him- 
self with the situation. 

Suppose Gilmore had been asked for his 
opinion. It would have been immediately 
forthcoming, and very much to the point. 
But he just happens to be experienced, as 
his eminent successor will be, after a 
while, about the time it becomes time to 
change him, and so rather unfit, appar- 
ently, to offer counsel in the matter. 

“I wish,” said Quezon once, “that 
America would choose governors for 
the Philippines from the viewpoint of the 
welfare of the Islands, and not from the 
viewpoint of her own national politics.” 
She assuredly has not done this now, but 
he is an opportunist, an inveterate politi- 
cal gambler. He has been losing. A new 
man means new cards for him, a new deal, 
new stakes on the table. Quezon is ready, 
reéncouraged, eager, unafraid. And Os- 
‘mefia is ready, too. 

Whatever Filipinos may publicly aver, 
ithey really want nothing better than to 
be governed graciously by an honest, 
experienced, and capable executive who 
enjoys living among them and makes a 
good neighbor. If Gilmore stays on as 
Vice Governor under Colonel Stimson, 
‘the Republicans have, in him, such a man 
available. If he goes, and Stimson will 
‘stay, and will still be able to smile while he 
lapses slowly but surely out of the memory 
of his friends at home, in time he, too, will 
be such a man. But that time is far in a 
problematical future. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 257) 


declining strength. So far, I have taken no 
stock in it. I believe that if the Hoover 
campaign has slowed down at all it is only 
because he is so far in the lead that his past 
pace was extravagant and his present rate 
of progress normal. But I must admit that 


I am beginning to grow anxious. No man, 
unless it be the President, has ever had a 
more friendly press. It proves nearly im- 
possible to get into print any one of the 
false yet damaging stories about him that 
circulate about the town. 

My agents bring in reports every day 
from Massachusetts, New York, Pennsy]l- 
vania stating that the Congressmen from 
these districts are personally for Hoover, 
and that their constituents are enthusi- 
astic about the Secretary of Commerce. 
But the men themselves do not openly 
come out for the Hoover candidacy, ex- 
cept in rare instances. There have been no 
bonfires built at home to force them to 





take off the lid and let the Hoover steam 
out. Oh, no. The politicians are very cau- 
tious. They are complacently for Hoover, 
too complacently it might be charged. 
They are not whooping it up. 

The campaigns, both Republican and 
Democratic, are being run with the soft 
stop in. If any political figure attempts to 
take a positive stand on any subject, I do 
not care whether it is on prohibition or the 
present quality of canary seed, it is con- 
ceded by reigning dopesters, steerers, 
managers, and know-it-alls that from that 
moment he is doomed to everlasting and 
overwhelming defeat. It is the Coolidge 
inheritance. 
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Zaylor Temprite 


Thermometer 


Will give you the outside temperature from 
indoors. No opening doors and lowering room 
temperatures when you want to know how 
cold it is outside. Fastens on window frame. 
Plainly visible from within the room. 


The Taylor Temprite shown at the right 
is a handsome thermometer. It is eight and 
one-half inches long, and the figures are 
boldly imprinted on the beautiful white 
enameled, solid metal back. Can be read at a 
distance of 15 ft. Red permacolor (fadeless) 
filled tube. . 


Go to your dealer. If he cannot supply you 
for any reason, send the coupon below with 
correct amount, and we will send Temprite 
to you in the next mail, safe delivery guar- 
anteed. : 


Price $1 


Taylor Temprite comes packed in an 
attractive gift box, together with brackets 
and screws for immediate installation. Send 
coupon below for immediate delivery. 
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My dealer does not have Taylor Temprite Window Thermometers. For the enclosed $ 
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A WHITE BLACKBIRD? 


“I hereby introduce - myself as the: white” blackbird Jamong intelligent reading 
Americans — as one who, until your recent offer, was unacquainted with you. 


“Being so unacquainted, I came fresh to_the judgment of your magazine. .. . 
You stand high i in my estimation, in proof of which I enclose my check. 


“You are not so respectable that you have dried all the life out of your pages. 
You handle live issues, but you do not shriek about them.” 


Thus writes a recent subscriber to 


The North American Review 


Have you intellectual curiosity ? World affairs, 
politics, the arts, the sciences, all have their place in 
The North American Review, as well as incisive 
comment on the manners and morals of our times. 
You will find here an article with which you can 
heartily agree; there a provocative discussion which 
stimulates a new point of view—or makes you 
doubly sure your own is correct. A turn of the pages 
brings a satiric morsel, or a light touch on a sober 
subject; further on is a bit of homely philosophy, or 
a whiff of philosophic humor. 


If you want to learn more about Zhe North 
American Review—now published monthly —why 
not take advantage of this 


SPECIAL OFFER 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


FOR Dept. T, 9 East 37th Street 
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I want to see the new North American Review. Here is a dollar for 
the next five issues (half the newsstand price). 
































